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OBSERVATIONS APROPOS OF TELEPATHY. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


In the paper replying to some of the strictures of Prof. 
Newcomb on the problem of telepathy I emphasized the lim- 
ited conception of it that could claim scientific evidence for 
the fact, and I wish to take up here some considerations that 
should be kept in mind when using the term telepathy in 
connection with the various coincidences between different 
minds that may suggest a causal connection. The popular 
idea that it is somewhat analogous with wireless telegraphy ; 
that it is associated with some sort of vibrations emanating 
fromthe agent; that it is a direct process of communication 
between living minds; that it is a “natural” mode of com- 
munication, and that it may find analogies with radio-active 
energies has no scientific basis for its existence and so gives 
rise to confusion in the investigation of unusual phenomena. 
But there will be no clear thinking on this subject until men 
and women interested in the subject take the trouble to do 
critical work in connection with their conceptions of the 
term. Unfortunately in these latter days the public does 
not ask itself Socratic questions and goes about using terms 
as if they had a definite meaning when the fact is that they 
are as unintelligible as abracadabra. It is high time to put a 
stop to this way of dealing with the problems before us and 
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to get down to something like clear ideas of what we are dis- 
cussing. 

The first thing to learn about telepathy is that it is a 
descriptive and not an explanatory term. It only describes a 
coincidence between two people’s thoughts that is not due 
to chance. It does nothing more, save, perhaps, that the 
corollary of this conception is its discrimination between 
other facts claiming some different explanation. At the 
same time that it denotes a causal rather than a casual coin- 
cidence it may indicate certain differences of relation as com- 
pared with phenomena classified as clairvoyant and premon- 
itory. But this is a part of its descriptive function. The 
older spiritualists had resorted to spirits to explain every- 
thing that could not be easily reducible to ordinary causes, 
and hence the terms telepathy, clairvoyance, and premonition 
served an important function in limiting the kind of facts for 
which any such explanation was sought. ‘They indicated 
that such phenomena as were classified by them had no claim 
to be treated as evidence of the spiritistic hypothesis which 
required for its proof a certain specific kind of fact and con- 
ditions assuring its reality. But in the course of discussing 
the claims of the spiritualist the critics and opponents of that 
theory have themselves dropped too often into the habit of . 
assuming the explanatory nature of telepathy and clairvoy- 
ance, leaving premonition as either unproved or as a mys- 
tery. All of us, in fact, have gotten into the habit of using 
the phrase: ‘“ That is explained by telepathy,” instead of 
“that is telepathy ”’ when trying to controvert the claims 
which some hasty spiritualist puts forward. This tendency 
has been very much aided by the indiscriminate application 
of the term in the “Phantasms of the Living” and other publi- 
cations of ‘the Society for Psychical Research. Using it to 
limit the evidence for spirits we have consciously or uncon- 
sciously assumed that it explained the facts instead of merely 
discrediting their evidential character. Forgetting that we 
used the term only to deny, not the possibility of spiritistic 
interposition, but an evidential characteristic for that view, 
we have assumed that we had a positive explanation implied 
by it distinct from a fertiwm quid of the spiritistic theory. 
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That is to say we forgot that we were only naming new facts, 
not explaining them, or discriminating them in their nature 
from those which would be relevant to the hypothesis under 
examination and criticism. 

This extension of the term from the descriptive to the ex- 
planatory conception came about from considerations of pol- 
icy in discussion rather than from the purely scientific nature 
of the problem. ‘This was that we supposed that.we had no 
right to entertain any hypothesis of spirits in the case and 
that we must explain the facts by something else. This as- 
sumption was very often’made and is very different from the 
assumption that we must not resort to spirits until other 
causes have been exhausted. The two assumptions have 
often been confused, and both of them also confused with as- 
sumptions necessary in the problems of conversion. 

The scientific problem of explanation and its rights is so 
different from that of producing conviction on any issue that 
we may actually make false assumptions for the latter end, in 
order to enlist interest in the really scientific question. This 
important fact we are constantly forgetting and so go about 
assuming that the method necessary to convert men is the 
same as that of determining the nature of the facts and ex- 
plaining them. We may easily set up standards for accom- 
plishing conversion that have nothing to do with the merits 
of the case, and this is often done, and then go on using the 
method of conversion after it has accomplished its purpose. 
The conversion of a sceptic, for instance, requires concession 
to his prejudice, but the concession may have nothing to do 
with the real nature of the problem. Now in the scientific 
nature of the case we have the right to entertain a spiritistic 
theory without trying to exhaust other theories. There is 
no more duty to disregard a spiritistic hypothesis than there 
is to disregard a “ naturalistic ” one, whatever that term may 
mean. We have perfect right to use and insist upon the 
spiritistic theory to explain any facts whatever, relevant or 
irrelevant, if we like, and it will be quite as scientific as any 
other as long as we can make out applicability to the facts. 
It may not be the correct explanation in any case, but so far 
as the right to apply it is concerned, and this too in total dis- 
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regard of the “ natural” explanations, there are no duties to 
prefer others in scientific problems. I might even conceive 
it my duty to reject others in its behalf, so far as mere right 
of choice is concerned. But it is certain that a purely scien- 
tific mind will have no preferences for one or the other except 
as the facts suggest it. 

When, however, it comes to handling the sceptical mind 
it is quite different. Here we have to concede everything 
to the situation. ‘The assumption which the sceptic makes, 
I mean of course, the materialistic sceptic, that transcen- 
dental agencies are not possible or not probable then imposes 
a duty to ignore the claims for spirits and to exhaust all 
other theories in the case, but not because the spiritistic 
theory has no intrinsic rights, but simply because the preju- 
dices we have to meet will not admit that view to considera- 
tion. In converting him we have to outdo him in the as- 
sumption of “natural” causes, tho he never even thinks of 
the fact that we may question whether any such thing as 
“natural” causes exist, at least as initiative agencies! But 
in converting him to the admission of anything beyond his 
usual conceptions it only offers a change of venue to dispute 
the explanatory nature of the “natural” and raises another 
issue altogether. So matters of policy require us to accept 
his position and to present facts which his assumptions will 
not meet. But this is merely a policy, not a necessity of 
scientific method. No man can easily be converted to a new 
truth on any but his own premises. All arguments must be 
ad hominem, and these may often be ad rem at the same time, 
but they are not always this. With the sceptic of our own 
position they must be ad hominem whether anything else or 
not. So our policy of converting the world may not involve 
strictly scientific methods at all, but the regulation of work 
to suit prejudice until it can be made to respect the real 
grounds on which truth is to be established. 

In the habit of making the materialist and the dogmatic 
sceptic listen, we have pressed telepathy as if it explained facts 
and even deceived ourselves as to its legitimate import. In 
employing it to prevent the application of a spiritistic theory 
we naturally suggest to our own minds and others that it is 
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an alternative explanation, when it is nothing but a means of 
limiting the evidential problem in the consideration of an- 
other hypothesis. But we require to make our position clear 
if the scientific world is to respect our investigations. What 
a consideration of theories requires is the utmost clarity in 
the use of terms, conceptions clearly defined and illustrated, 
with such limitations as enables us always to recognize their 
fitness when asked to apply them to facts. This has not been 
the case with the telepathic “ hypothesis,” as we have al- 
lowed ourselves often to call it. It is in no legitimate sense 
an “hypothesis” at all. It is nothing more or less than a 
name for certain coincidences as facts that cannot be referred 
to chance. It does not imply a known cause of any kind nor 
any recognizable process, tho this is perpetually assumed in 
using the term, the assumption being some direct process 
between living people, when, in fact, this is a separate prob- 
lem and one that has not even approached the consideration 
of evidence. 

I am not implying by this that we have any more right to 
assume that external agencies like spirits should be assumed 
as the mediators of such phenomena; for the evidence that 
they are such may be as lacking as for any direct process be- 
tween the living. What I do insist on is that we should 
admit our ignorance where it exists, regardless of the for- 
tunes of either telepathy or spirits as explanations. We 
shall not receive the respect of the scientific world unless we 
do. It is easy to fall into the bad habit of the public in using 
terms without a defined and certified meaning just because 
it is respectable to appear sceptical rather than correct. 
There is no duty to appear sceptical, as most people conceive 
that term. Its real import is an attitude of ignorance with a 
desire to know. It is not denial and a desire to destroy. 
The latter has all the nature and faults of belief and none of 
its merits, because it is negative. 

Moreover the evidential problem, which after all is the 
main object of psychic research, does not require us to pose 
either as sceptics or believers, but to test hypotheses by their 
fitness to meet the facts and to disregard all the limitations 
which the problem of conversion imposes. 
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Mrs. Sidgwick in her recent Presidential Address before 
the English Society admitted that we do not know the nature 
of telepathy, and it would have been well all along to have 
kept this position as much in the front as the fact that we 
were using it to rival other explanations. But we have al- 
lowed the popular mind to think that we were explaining 
things away by the term when our primary duty was to em- 
phasize the fact that telepathy explains nothing whatsoever 
and that we have not the remotest indication of what the 
process is that is involved in it, and perhaps quite as ignorant 
regarding the directness or indirectness of the process. The 
evidential problem in the conversion of the sceptic required 
us to speak of it as if it were a direct process, and perhaps a 
“natural” one, whatever that might mean. But the ex- 
planatory question did not and does not require us to make 
any such assumptions. We may assume anything we please 
in explanatory processes, provided only that the causal 
agency involved is one with whose real or supposed action 
fits the facts or is a familiar one to us. But where we do not 
know any causal action like the one we need to assume we 
have only to confess ignorance on this point and be content 
with the classification of our phenomena. 

I repeat then that telepathy is a name for facts and not 
for any cause whatever of which we know anything, and for 
that reason it cannot be invoked to explain anything. It is 
only a convenient way of postponing the day of judgment for 
the sceptic and limits conversion to a special theory, not ex- 
planation. 

With this limitation of the conception to coincidences 
that have some cause not yet known we need to remark that 
this limitation is also to the coincidences between present 
active states of mind in the agent and percipient. The 
evidence in the Society’s records confines the conception to 
this field. But the public has stretched the idea beyond all 
such restrictions. It is taken to include or denominate all 
sorts of selective agency on the part of a percipient rummag- 
ing about in human memories, as if there were no distinction 
between active thoughts and events dormant in the memory. 
There is no scientifie evidence for this last supposition, and 
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yet in the evidential problem we may have to reckon with 
the assumption of it, not because it has any rational merits, 
but because the resolute credulity of scepticism makes that a 
condition of conversion. We have to tacitly admit that wis- 
dom is on the side of denial and not of insight. We must 
bear the suspicion of being fools until we can demonstrate to 
our would-be critic that we are more careful even than he is, 
and then he will imagine we are wise because we have be- 
haved ourselves as he does! All this may be good policy, 
but it is not necessarily science. 

In excluding the application of spirits from the explana- 
tion of such coincidences as were named telepathic it was not 
on the ground that spirits might not actually be capable of 
doing the work, but on the ground that the sceptic did not 
admit their existence as a fact, and hence the problem was 
one of converting him to their existence, which had to be 
done by a totally different type of coincidences. ‘Those bear- 
ing indications of relevance to personal identity of the dead 
were the only ones that could be used in deciding that issue, 
and it was certain that telepathic coincidences representing 
thoughts of the living did not bear, necessarily at least, upon 
the personal identity of the dead. In the process of adjust- 
ing our methods to meet the demands of the sceptic, we have 
allowed ourselves to indulge the illusion that we were limit- 
ing explanations and making telepathy explanatory, the fact 
being that this conception had no meaning but causal agency 
without a knowledge of what it was. But wherever spirits 
are accepted as a fact, or as sufficiently accredited to suppose 
them hypothetically, there is no such limitation to explana- 
tions as we have to assume when they are not conceded as 
probable or actually proved. The problem of the existence 
of spirits is one thing, and the problem of their explanatory 
activities is another and wholly different one. Telepathy 
may restrict the evidence for their existence, but it cannot, as 
we are obliged to conceive it to-day, limit their explanatory 
agency, until we have ascertained something about its nature 
or mode of action. We are not yet in the way of imagining 
this. 


If we are to ascertain whether telepathy can be consid- 
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ered a specific cause, rather than a name for mere facts, which 
it is at present, we shall have to determine whether the pro- 
cess is a direct one between living minds or not, and above 
all this we shall have to ascertain also whether that process 
has any essential resemblance to known causes. We may 
well assume that it is direct for the lack of evidence that it is 
indirect. Prudence at least would suggest and perhaps obli- 
gate this assumption. But this as an accepted fact would 
not imply that the agency, tho direct, was a known one. In 
making the term explanatory we should be obliged to ascer- 
tain a process of the direct kind with which we are familiar 
in different phenomena. ‘This we have not yet done. 

The first supposition that seems to have recommended it- 
self to many minds for making telepathy intelligible in terms 
of the known has been to appeal to vibrations and wireless 
telegraphy analogies. In physical science it has been usual 
to explain things by vibrations of some kind until it has cre- 
ated the habit of supposing that vibrations will explain any- 
thing, and they are appealed to in the most unlikely relations. 
Then wireless telegraphy, with its apparent absence of a 
medium of communication, seemed to offer a clear indication 
of what might occur in telepathy, especially that all sorts of 
analogies with it could be sought in the imaginary brain con- 
dition of the human mind. 

These assumptions, however, unwarranted as site are by 
any evidence of a scientific kind, require us to deal with the 
elementary features of the problem, which are affected by the 
use of conceptions which we do not critically examine. We 
are so familiar with what we call the “ communication” of 
information by the telegraph, wireless or otherwise, the tele- 
phone and similar methods, that we forget their real nature, 
that is, the characteristics which distinguish them absolutely 
from the assumptions which we make in trying to make tel- 
epathy intelligible, that is, intelligible as more than a name - 
for facts. Hence we must examine just what “ communi- 
cation” of thoughts is. That is, if we are to do anything to 
show that telepathy has connections with “natural” pro- 
cesses of communication we must point out the identity of 
the process involved with those with which we are familiar, 
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and not rest upon wild analogies which have no essential re- 
semblances to the processes necessary to establish an iden- 
tity. 

To understand why telepathy must appear perplexing as 
a process of communication between mind and mind, we 
should always keep in mind what that process is in normal 
life. Until science discovered that sound consisted of air 
waves or undulations there was no illusion about it. Com- 
munication of thoughts or intellectual intercourse was carried 
on by a system of symbolism and no one complicated this 
symbolism with vibrations of any kind. But the moment 
that sound waves were connected with the process phrases 
crept into usage which give rise to illusions, tho the sym- 
bolic character of the process remains exactly as before. 
This mode of expression is something like this: “ Thoughts 
are communicated from one person to another by means of 
vibrations.” Or that we communicate by sound waves, etc. 
Now it is true that sound waves are the “ means” of com- 
munication, but they do not constitute either the thoughts 
communicated or the process by which we understand each 
other. The thoughts of each person remain “in their heads” 
and are not transmitted at all. The sound waves are only 
physical phenomena instigated by one person and received 
by another. ‘They do not transmit thoughts with them. 
They produce nothing but physical effects, and unless we 
have formed some social agreement as to what a physical 
symbol shall mean to the person who receives the sound 
waves, this person does not know what our thoughts are. 
They remain locked up in the mind which has them and the 
other person is as isolated from our thoughts as if he were in 
another form of existence. This is to say that, properly 
speaking, thoughts are never transmitted normally. They 
are only related in some way, perhaps causally in some sense. 
to the sound vibrations which affect the sensorium of the 
person who hears the sound. Then these sensations have to 
be interpreted in accordance with the previously accepted 
symbolism ascribed to these sounds. 

This means that there is no normal mode of “ communi- 
cating’ thoughts after the analogy of physical transmission 
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of force. Minds are completely insulated from each other in 
so far as the communication of consciousness from one to the 
other is concerned, unless some supernormal method can be 
discovered. Normally there is no method of direct trans- 
mission of ideas or mental states. Thoughts may have a 
causal influence to produce physical phenomena and if we 
can manage to agree upon some common actions or effects 
to be used as symbols we can indicate to each other what our 
mental states are, and this agreement can be effected by imi- 
tation and mimicry to start with, and when the first step can 
be made the use of established symbols can be adopted for 
extending their creation. In this way language has been 
created and developed. But it all depends upon an artificial 
means for the communication of thoughts. While vibrations 
are the means for effecting this they are not in any respect 
convertible with mental states or the vehicle for carrying 
thoughts with them. ‘They are as distinct from mental states 
as if the latter never existed. It is only an accident of social 
relations that the two ever get correlated. 

Our illusion about the “ communication” of ideas with 
vibrations is caused by the use of the common term in phys- 
ics. ‘There we talk of the communication of motion or force 
from one medium to another and hence the employment of 
the same term for ideas carries with it the conception of sim- 
ilarity of process, when in fact there is no resemblance what- 
ever. In one the motion is actually carried from subject to 
subject, from substance to substance, and in the other the 
mental states are confined to the subject or substance in 
which they occur and the motion which is used as a means to 
connect the two subjects is a mere symbol, or an effect which 
we learn to interpret as a symbol of what is in the mind. 

In normal “ communication ” of ideas, therefore, we have 
two things always to consider as essential to our conception 
of it. (1) There is sense perception, which is the condition 
of physical connection between mind and mind, and (2) the 
use of symbols for indicating our thoughts. Normally there 
is no “ communication ” of ideas without ordinary sense per- 
ception. This means that some physical stimulus that is ap- 
preciable by normal sensation is necessary, and that the 
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“communication” of thoughts involves a process of inter- 
pretation, not transmission of mental states. 

Now when it comes to telepathy as a mode of “ communi- 
cation” between mind and mind there is a whole nest of 
problems associated with it. In the first place the term only 
names a group of facts which require a cause, it does not 
name or indicate what the process is that may be regarded 
as the explanation of the facts. This I have insisted upon 
at various times and places, and repeat it here for the sake of 
making the position clear from which the discussion must 
proceed. It simply describes or classifies a set of causal co- 
incidences and does not indicate what that cause is, whether 
a direct or indirect process between living minds, nor whether 
it is in any way connected with sensory processes below the 
threshhold of normal sense perception. The usual definition 
of it excludes the “ ordinary channels of sense,” but some in- 
stances of it might possibly be related to hyperaesthesia of 
the senses, tho such a supposition can hardly be entertained 
when the distance is many miles or many hundreds of miles. 
Consequently hyperdesthesia may as well be disregarded and 
some process assumed that has no known resemblance to the 
normal sensory agencies. What that is we do not know. 
But in such cases as the experiments between Miss Miles and 
Miss Ramsden, published in the Proceedings and Journal of 
the English Society (Proceedings Vol. X XI pp. 60-93; Journal 
Vol. XIII, pp. 243-262), the process can hardly be associated 
with anything that we could recognize as similar or related 
to sensory stimuli as we know them normally. 

The consequence is that we have either to profess entire 
ignorance regarding its nature or to suppose some sort of 
vibrations connected with it. ‘This latter alternative seems 
to be the popular one and everywhere we are confronted with 
wireless telegraphy and similar analogies to make the process 
intelligible. But those who propose such an explanation of 
telepathy do not seem to recognize the difficulties in such a 
view. ‘The utmost that can be said in its favor is that it is 
an analogy and nothing more, and a very remote analogy at 
that. The analogy might as well be made between ordinary 
telegraphy and telepathy as between wireless telegraphy and 
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telepathy, but for the fact that wireless telegraphy is sup- 
posed to be without a physical medium. ‘The only resemb- 
lance between telepathy and wireless telepathy is the fact that 
both are conceived to represent a connection between two 
points sparated from each other and without the connection 
of physical media. This is a purely negative resemblance 
and not one that is qualified to make the two intelligible in 
terms of each other. The usual assumption is that they re- 
semble each other in the “communication” of ideas. But 
the fact is that in all telegraphic “ communication,” as well 
as normal human intercourse, there is no “ communication ” 
of ideas whatsoever. ‘There is only the transmission of phy- 
sical motion, interrupted in such a way as to be interpreted 
as asymbol. The existence of common ideas in all cases of 
the kind is the result of previous agreement as to the meaning 
of symbols, as already indicated. Hence with this excluded 
from the account, as not involved in the analogy, the remain- 
ing feature has no importance in the case. As thought is not 
“ communicated ” or transmitted in either case, the mere fact 
that an apparent medium is not present in telepathy and wire- 
less telegraphy is not a basis for comparison in any question 
involving essential characteristics. 

The supposition of the analogy is also associated with the 
assumption often made that consciousness or mental states 
consists of vibrations. The fact is that there is not one iota 
of evidence for such a view. For all that we know mental 
acts may be of the nature of undulatory phenomena, but 
there is not a single fact as yet shown to prove this, and the 
hypothesis of it is only a wild work of the imagination, and 
until we show definite experimental evidence that it is a fact 
the assumption must remain a work of the imagination. But 
even if mental states were a mode of motion this fact would 
not help us any in the theories of “ communication ” or trans- 
mission, as it is usual to assume that the vibrations employed 
in the transmission are something else than thoughts and 
hence mere means or vehicles for this end. But if thoughts 
themselves are vibrations there is no need of assuming the 
instrumental action of other modes of motion to transmit 
them, and we would only conceive them as transmitted on 
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their own responsibility. But as mental states have no evi- 
dence for their being a mode of motion it is a double hypoth- 
esis to assume that they can be transmitted as such. The 
consequence is that telepathic transmission has no foundation 
either in physics or psychics for making the process intelli- 
gible in terms of the known. 

But let us assume, for the sake of argument, that tele- 
pathic “ communication ” is through vibrations of some kind 
we should have two questions to ask before having a clear 
idea of what to expect in the discussion of it. First whether 
we meant that thoughts were themselves transmitted in the 
form of vibrations, and secondly whether the vibrations sup- 
posed were merely the means of producing effects that are in- 
terpreted as in normal “ communication” or intercourse. In 
either case we should have many complications to deal with, 
and we should not be able to relate the process definitely with 
the known process of intercourse. Supposing that mental 
states were themselves modes of motion, we should have to 
ask why the normal process has to be symbolic and so did 
not involve direct transmission between living minds. Tel- 
epathy would remain an exception or something wholly dif- 
ferent from normal “ communication,” assuming that it in- 
volved the transmission of ideas without symbolism. On the 
other hand, if thoughts are not modes of motion their trans- 
mission by telepathy by means of vibrations without symbols 
would involve an exception to the normal method. If then 
mental states are not modes of motion their transmission by 
vibrations would involve us either in the symbolic interpreta- 
tion of the vibrations, as in the normal life, or in a process 
wholly anomalous to experience while it is the purpose of the 
hypothesis of vibrations to make them intelligible and to ex- 
plain them. It does not seem to do this in any sense of the 
term, but to increase our perplexities with the phenomena. 

In normal “ communication ” of ideas there is no identity 
between the ideas and the physical process by which they are 
“transmitted.” The relation between the two is purely con- 
ventional and artificial. ‘The physical side of the act is sym- 
bolical, as we have shown. In telepathic “ communication ” 
we must either make the process identical with mental states 
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in its character or some artificial relation, as in the normal. 
To make the two identical, that is to construe thoughts and 
the process of transmission as identical in nature, is to make 
it absolutely different from what we know normal “* commu- 
nication” to be. There is no explanation or interpretation 
of the one in terms of the other, thus making telepathy anom- 
alous, which it is the desire of the person explaining it not to 
do. On the other hand, if the process involves an artificial 
relation between ideas and their transmission by vibrations 
we have a still greater perplexity than before to cope with, as 
we have no known symbolic characteristic to make the thing 
intelligible for us and no known interpreting agency to meet 
the situation. In fact, the one great perplexity in telepathic 
“communication ” is the apparent absence of symbolic fac- 
tors in it. Telepathic hallucinations seem to imply identity 
of mental states in two different persons, while our known 
mode of “communication” does not involve this identity. 
The similarity of the effects may be there in normal commu- 
nication, but if there is any identity of appearance to the im- 
agination it is based upon previously similar experience. 
Unless convention had enabled us to interpret the symbols 
according to similar experiences there would be no identity 
of ideas as a result of normal transmission. But in telepathy 
there is no apparent conventional symbolism and no known 
relation between mental states and the hypothetical vibra- 
tions assumed to transmit them. Again the conception is of 
an anomalous process. ‘The only way to make it intelligible 
is to ascertain in some way whether any analogies can exist 
between it and the normal process of “ communication ”’ in- 
volving symbolic methods. But what we find is the appareni 
absence of all indications of this. Whether vibrations are 
connected with it or not it is clear that telepathic hallucina- 
tions would suggest something more direct than anything 
we know of normal “ communication” of ideas, and there 
would seem to be no means of explaining it by normal experi- 
ence. 

It will not help matters to make the vibrations different 
in kind from those of normal sense perception. That would 
only complicate matters. It would only suffice to make the 
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‘communication more anomalous to our understanding 
normal experience. If the vibrations were the same in kind 
we might seek some process by which the same symbolism 
might be associated with the result and so make it intelligible 
in terms of experience. But the moment you assume that a 
new kind of vibration is assumed you are in the toils of a 
problem that requires you, if made intelligible to normal ex- 
perience, to get a new symbolism attached to new modes of 
motion. What evidence is there of any such process? How 
can we conceive thoughts as transmissible in such a way? 
What can make the thing intelligible except an illusion as to 
the real process of known “ communication?” What ground 
have we to suppose as possible any process of “ communica~ 
tion’ but the one with which we are familiar? An unfa- 
miliar process may be possible, but not intelligible as long as 
the familiar process is our scientific standard of conceivability 
and explanation. 

It will thus be seen that telepathy offers us no “ natural” 
explanation within the realms of either physics or psychol- 
ogy. In physics ideas are not transmitted at all and in psy- 
chology they are also not transmitted, but have only a con- 
ventional relation to the physical phenomena that indicate 
their existence. It is thus a process which presents no claims 
as yet to being understood, and we must be content with the 
position that it merely describes or names a fact. It will 
never be intelligible or usable as an explanatoty agency until 
we have either identified it in some essential characteristic 
with the normal process of “communicating ” ideas, or shown 
how other processes may connect ideas without symbolism. 
Neither of these things has yet been done. ‘Telepathy sim- 
ply remains as a name for a group of facts for which we have 
not found or consistently conjectured an intelligible process. 

When it comes to estimating the relation of telepathy to 
a materialistic theory, it represents a curious situation, and 
this all the more from the assumption that it is anomalous 
and not identifiable with any characteristics of normal phe- 
nomena. If we assume that normal “communication” of 
thoughts is consistent with a materialistic hypothesis we 
shall have to raise the question whether telepathy, sup- 
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posedly not explicable by anything we normally know, can 
be accounted for on a materialistic interpretation of mental 
states. It would have to present some intelligible relation to 
the known in order to come under its explanation, but as it 
does not do this we should have to resort to some explanation 
other than the materialistic to render it intelligible, and it 
would not matter whether we associated it with vibrations of 
any kind or not. On the other hand, if we regard telepathy 
as explicable by vibrations of any kind and so intelligible to 
materialism, what becomes of normal “ communication ” of 
ideas on this theory? If vibrations imply materialistic the- 
ories why do we find “ nature” adopting an anomalous pro- 
cess for normal “communication!” This would seem to 
imply that normal intercourse was not conducted on materi- 
alistic lines. Consequently, it would appear that materialism 
is in a dilemma, unless we could interpret telepathy in terms 
of experience. As long as it is conceived as an exception to 
the normally known it must require materialism to explain 
either the normal or itself. If the normal “ communication ” 
be the method of a materialistic theory telepathy is not, and 
vice versa if telepathy be materialistically explained the nor- 
mal cannot, and a materialistic theory of the universe or of 
mind would have either to deny the fact of telepathy or re- 
duce it to the symbolic method of explanation. 

Modern materialism has identified itself. with that con- 
ception of the transmission or transmutation of energy that 
implies its passage from subject to subject without loss in 
quantity. At one time this was not so. Before the discov- 
ery of the doctrine of conservation of energy materialism 
was defined by the conception of resultants in connection 
with atomic composition. It was not then found necessary 
to suppose any physically causal relation between the mental 
and physical, that is, their convertibility in kind. But when 
the conservation of energy was discovered a new conception 
of physical causation was set up. It was supposed that ante- 
cedent was converted into consequent and so identical with 
it in kind. This has not always been the conception of the 
doctrine, but usually it has been expressed so that no other 
conception of it was acceptable. To the present writer the 
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true conception of the doctrine does not require us to suppose 
that identity between cause and effect, as assumed in the 
notion of transmission of motion, and hence does not have 
any bearing upon philosophic theories. But as most physi- 
cists have used it in mechanics and chemistry, the conserva- 
tion of energy has implied identity between antecedent and 
consequent, and hence in affirming a causal relation between 
the physical and the mental, if they admitted it at all, they 
have implied their identity. On this hypothesis normal 
“communication ” of thoughts would appear anomalous and 
telepathic the “natural” one, supposing it to represent the 
convertibility of mental states and the modes of motion by 
which supernormal “communication” is effected. But to 
experience telepathy is anomalous and the non-convertibility 
of thought and motion the “ natural ”’ thing, so that we shall 
either have to reject the materialistic interpretation of telep- 
thy or that of normal “ communication.” There is only one 
resource open to the scientific mind in this connection, and 
it is to reduce telepathy to some normal process and either 
to disprove the symbolic mode of normal “ communication ” 
of ideas or to show that telepathy can be made intelligible in 
terms of such a process. The search for Blondlot rays or 
similar modes of interpreting it will only lead to still greater 
intellectual confusion than now exists, and that is great 
enough. The best that can be done without accomplishing 
this is to admit that telepathy is a name for facts, and not to 
conceive or press it as an explanation of anything. 
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A CASE FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


When Berkeley wrote his “Theory of Vision” at twenty- 
three and Hume his “Treatise on Human Nature” at twenty- 
six, philosophers were more or less astonished at such pre- 
cocity, but when Mr. Hudson Tuttle, a boy at seventeen, 
writes the “Arcana of Nature” no one is interested in it. 
Berkeley and Hume had the advantage of libraries and 
books, Mr. Tuttle, according to his own statements, had none 
to read. Berkeley and Hume worked in accordance with the 
law of normal experience and their production was the nat- 
ural result of ordinary reflection and understanding. Mr. 
Tuttle worked without normal experience in reading on the 
subjects he discussed. Why then the surprise and interest 
in one case that are not expressed in the other? 

There was, of course, a difference, and that of an impor- 
tant kind. Berkeley and Hume could claim that the work 
was the product of their own mental action and at their age 
it seemed precocious. Mr. Tuttle claimed that his book was 
the work of spirits and so had to discount his own talents in 
it. Besides the claim that spirits either existed or were able 
to produce such works through the living organism of an- 
other was so preposterous fifty years ago that men would 
neither believe it or give any mind the credit for intelligence 
who did believe it. Hence a work like the “Arcana of Na- 
ture,’ whatever its truth, would not receive attention, so en- 
grossed are men in a very different origin for their beliefs. 

But if such a book would not receive consideration on the 
nature of its contents it might have excited interest on the 
ground of the conditions under which it was produced. But 
it is interesting to observe that like the works of Andrew 
Jackson Davis and Judge Edmonds, that of Mr. Tuttle did not 
awaken even a psychological interest and it remained for an- 
other age to discover its importance to the study of the 
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human mind, and we may even yet say that the age has not 
awakened to the consideration of such things as it should. 
It is not wholly the fault of Mr. Tuttle and his associates in 
such phenomena that they are unnoticed. The bigotry and 
stupidity of the scientific mind is the primary cause, tho its 
faults have to be shared too often by the unwillingness of the 
spiritualist to submit his facts and a detailed account of them 
to a scientific jury. True the scientific jury has not always 
been inclined to treat such matters seriously, but only by 
submitting to it can we shift the responsibility for negligence 
upon it. In any case, however, we should think intelligent 
men, when their attention had been called to the facts, would 
at least desire to investigate. ‘The fact is, nevertheless, that 
they have been too slow to notice them. The inertia of es- 
tablished opinion has been too strong to be moved, and with 
it went various intellectual interests and indolence that have 
long prevented the consideration of such claims as a book of 
this kind presents. 

The present edition of the “Arcana of Nature” is by Dr. 
Emmet Densmore, the second within a year. It also con- 
tains Mr. Tuttle’s book on “The Philosophy of Spirit,” and es- 
says on the lives and labors of Emanuel Swendenborg, An- 
drew Jackson Davis, Cora V. Richmond, and W. J. Colville. 
These latter are not essential parts of such a work and must 
have been included on account of their allied interest. One 
thing might be remarked and it is that their work, whatever 
we may think of it from the scientific point of view, has a 
better claim to have been the source of spiritualism—I shall 
not say “ modern spiritualism ’—than the Fox sisters. Pos- 
sibly Dr. Densmore had this in mind when he included their 
work with Mr. Tuttle’s. 

The object of Dr. Densmore must not be misunderstood. 
He does not republish the book on the ground of its validity, 
that is, on the ground that its philosophy is true, but because 
of the importance attaching to its origin, making it a work 
of great psychological interest. He has been careful to state 
this fact and his relation to it is entirely a scientific one, and 
bears no mark of propagandism. The life and experiences 
of Mr. Tuttle, the narrative of which is included in the book, 
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were sought by Dr. Densmore for the purpose of bringing 
out the history of the book and are the incidents which give 
it the interest that it possesses. 

Mr. Hudson Tuttle was born, according to his biograph- 
ical account, in 1836, in Berlin, Ohio, a small place near Lake 
Erie. His boyhood life was spent on a farm. His father 
was a very religious man of sombre and melancholic tempera- 
ment, made so perhaps by the sombreness of his creed in 
spite of its Unitarian character. Mr. Tuttle’s education was 
very little. His own account of it is as follows: 


“ My education had been sadly neglected. The district schools 
were poor affairs and I did not accept the little they offered. | 
could read, write and spell before I attended school. I think my 
mother must have taught me. Altho a truant and disliking the 
atmosphere of the classes which I did not attend more than one 
day in the week, I had an intense desire for knowledge for its own 
sake. I thirsted for it as a famished traveler on a desert waste 
longs for the splashing fountain. Yet it seemed there was no 
possible way for the gratification of my desires. This came in a 
strange and unexpected manner. 

“ Retrospecting after these many years’ experience with the 
knowledge I now have, I recognize that I had been previously at 
times under a psychic influence then unknown to me, but which 
I am now able to study as tho it concerned another person. Mem- 
ory will ever retain the impression of the first time my hand wrote 
without being moved by my will. Wholly inexplicable, confusing 
and bewildering, | doubted my sanity and was troubled with the 
fear of the consequences. I was then in my sixteenth year. I 
was invited to attend a séance at the home of a friend, a retired 
Congregational minister, Mr. Crawford. He was a disciple of 
O. S. Fowler, the phrenologist. The Rochester rappings had 
aroused Mr. Crawford’s interest and he called in a few friends to 
experiment. As yet there had been no mediumship manifested in 
the neighborhood, and these meetings were held in the hope that 
some developments might be made.” 


Then follows some account of his visit to the circle and 
his own relation to the results at that meeting. He showed 
psychic tendencies and went into a trance of some kind, do- 
ing automatic writing during it. When he recovered normal 
consciousness and could examine what he had done he came 
to the conclusion that he had been deceiving others and him- 
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self, and resolved never to allow himself to repeat such a 
performance. But his resolution was not allowed its fulfill- 
ment, and his later work was the result. 

Between this date and his seventeenth year his automatic 
writing produced a work which the trance authors asked him 
to destroy, as they regarded it too imperfect to publish. The 
trance personalities rewrote it and assured him that it would 
get a publisher, but that they would have to make corrections 
in it. This was done during the next two years, and finally 
in 1859, the year that Darwin published his great work, the 
“Arcana of Nature” was published, and not long afterward 
“The Philosophy of Spirit,’ written under the same auspices. 

The most important incidents in connection with Mr. 
Tuttle’s experiences cannot be quoted here, as it would take 
too much space. But they are of the evidential type, show- 
ing what reason he had to believe that he was influenced by 
outside agencies. ‘They are eminently worthy of record and 
had they not been put on record in his own book it would 
have been well worth our while to record them here, what- 
ever we might think of their character. They would at least 
have the importance of an interesting human experience, and 
would justify, if accepted as credible, the more serious con- 
sideration of the claims made regarding the philosophic part 
of the work. I can only refer readers to the book itself for 
the facts which will certainly have all the weight that comes 
from the testimony of an intelligent and honest man as Mr. 
Tuttle seems to be. 

The phenomena to which I have just called attention are 
of the usual mediumistic type and represent the evidence to 
Mr. Tuttle of supernormal influences. But the point which 
interests this review is conected with the nature of the “Ar- 
cana” and its view of the cosmos purporting to come from 
the “ other side”’ of life, and the interest even in that is its 
relation to the previous education of Mr. Tuttle. For psy- 
chology that has a transcendent interest, regardless of the- 
ories of the supernormal. We may raise sceptical questions 
about his veracity in it, but if we do so it will be largely for 
the reason that we concede, hypothetically at least, that we 
cannot ordinarily explain the facts. Doubt of a man’s verac- 
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ity, when he has the position of Mr. Tuttle, is the last trench 
of scepticism as it is usually exhibited, when asked to ac- 
count for such claims. ‘This is not very creditable to the re- 
sources of that attitude of mind. But it is the fact that it 
very quickly raises that issue when it gets into embarrass- 
ment with explanations. 

But, while we always have the right to raise the issue of 
veracity, to me scepticism should not rely too confidently on 
its position in such matters. It is an issue that can easily be 
settled, if it would only investigate instead of acting like the 
dog in the manger. Its own poverty is soon betrayed when 
it rests only upon that resource. For much more important 
questions have to be considered than the veracity of the re- 
porter. I think the sceptic would be easily conquered in 
raising that issue, while he might not be so vulnerable if he 
rested upon another view of the problem and the facts. 

The public has a remarkable tendency to assume that a 
philosophic or other revelation of this kind can be accepted 
as true, if only it comes with the credential of honesty in its 
favor. They reject the claims of anything that savors of 
fraud, and rightly enough. But not because fraud has been 
discovered is a thing false. It is only made untrustworthy 
evidentially. It might be true tho revealed fraudulently, but 
it could not be accepted with such credentials. So a thing is 
not necessarily true because it has no flavor of fraud in con- 
nection with it. The criterion of truth is some sort of con- 
sistency with facts, and we do not know the facts in case of 
a revelation about a transcendental world. There are no 
means of verifying any statement about another world except 
by comparing such with the results of centuries of scientific 
experiment through different sources. So a revelation is not 
valid on the ground of its source but of its conformity to 
known facts. 

We must remember, however, that Mr. Tuttle’s book is 
not a revelation about another life. It purports to give a 
scientific account of the order of this world and can be tested 
by the same means that we apply to any work of the scientist. 
The unique feature of it is that it claims to come from dis- 
carnate spirits and so to have the stamp of that authority. 


of spirits would give it the greater credence on that account, 
after being convinced that it came from an honest man. But 
they constantly forget that it is not authority in such matters 
that counts. We may well listen to such revelations after 
the authority has proved its right to speak, but this latter is 
the problem and in any source not accessible to terrestrial in- 
vestigation the task of investigation is a thousandfold more 
difficult than the investigation of earthly facts. We have no 
reason to accept a statement because it comes from a spirit. 
I dare say that Mr. Tuttle would concede this unhesitatingly, 
but his readers might not act upon such an assumption. 
Spirits may be even more fallible than living people and their 
opinions might not be worth as much as those which we 
meet in normal life. They may be worth more. But the 
verdict on this matter has to be decided in the same way that 
we determine all systems of truth. We do not accept them 
on the authority of the revelator, but on their fitness with the 
facts which we know, and hence whatever philosophic value 
such a book has must be tested in the usual way, a position 
which Mr. Tuttle would grant without dispute, probably. 
But it is necessary to keep readers of it in mind of this limita- 
tion to its nature. The first thing to do is to explain such 
books, not to believe them. The question of credence is 
wholly distinct from that of its source and should ever be 
kept before us. It matters not whether the source be Mr. 
Tuttle’s own mind or some outside agency, the validity of 
the statements will have to be determined by wholly different 
credentials than the fact of its source. We have no more 
reason to believe that spirits are to be believed than we have 
to accept the statements of living people. When we do ac- 
cept their statements it will not be on their ipse dixit but upon 
the same grounds that decide our acceptance of truths with 
which we are familiar, namely, their consistency with what 
we know normally and any evidence that can be produced. 
As I have remarked the first thing to do is to explain the 
book. ‘The facts which give it an interest in this connection 
are the age and the conditions under which it was produced. 
Mr. Tuttle was only seventeen years old and he had no books 
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to educate him in the direction of the subjects discussed. 
The remarkable thing in this also, according to the claim 
made, is that various works were quoted which Mr. Tuttle 
never saw and did not have in his possession at the time. 
Any one that will read the book can see that it presents the 
characteristics of a well written work and great familiarity 
with scientific questions. ‘The theory of Nature set forth is 
quite in accordance with the knowledge of that day and not 
especially in advance of it. Tho it was written simultane- 
ously with the work of Darwin it does not hint at the doc- 
trines of natural and sexual selection, but in other respects 
the views maintained are quite like the general theories of 
nature as held by physicists and geologists at that time. This 
fact, of itself has no importance, but the claim that it was 
written without any previous education on these subjects 
and without the reading of works on that subject is what 
challenges attention. I understand the obstinate scepticism 
of that day regarding the possibility of any such claim being 
true, but it would have been easy at that time to have ascer- 
tained what the facts were upon which such a claim was ad- 
vanced. It is the scandal of science that it was not investi- 
gated. 

Some measure of the nature of the doctrine obtained 
through trance personalities and of its consistency with the 
general scientific doctrines of the day as indicated in the 
story which Mr. Tuttle tells of Biichner, the German mate- 
rialist. This writer had read the book, which had been 
translated into German, but did not look at the appendix 
which explained how it was written, and quoted from it in 
his defence of materialism. Afterward he delivered a lecture 
in this country, to which Mr. Tuttle was invited and where 
he was introduced to Biichner, and the latter when told the 
facts about the book after his lecture on materialism, could 
only treat it as a joke. He could not be induced to accept 
the story of its origin tho using its material as scientific! He 
had thought from its character that the author was a pro- 
fessor in one of our colleges! The point, I repeat, is that the 
views expressed do not conflict with the scientific body of 
beliefs at the time and were so consonant with them that 
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they could be taken for recognized truth. But what of the 
alleged source of them? What was done to ascertain the 
trustworthiness of Mr. Tuttle’s statements about their ori- 
gin? Nothing. No one seems to have been willing to do 
the simple investigating necessary to protect his statements 
against scepticism. Lazy scepticism preferred to sit in its 
chair and deny or doubt instead of inquiring. The whole 
question at first was to ascertain what the evidence was that 
Mr. Tuttle was not educated sufficiently to explain the nature 
of his trance utterances. Accepting Mr. Tuttle’s account of 
its origin the book presents a very perplexing problem to the 
psychologist who bases his philosophy upon normal sense 
perception, and he is not in a position to explain it according 
to the usual laws of experience, if he admits the facts of its 
alleged origin. So much is clear. 

In making up our minds regarding the case we should 
have more information on certain points than we have. For 
instance, we should know exactly what literature Mr. Tuttle 
had read during the period of writing the book. He admits 
a passionate desire for knowledge, and often, in the country 
even, there are old books which contain a fund of scientific 
knowledge that may fall casually into the notice of those in- 
terested. But even tho no case can be made out for suspicion 
on this point, it would be important, in estimating the proba- 
bilities psychologically, to have a complete list of the litera- 
ture that fell into the way of Mr. Tuttle’s reading up to the 
date of publishing the book. It is not sufficient to merely 
mention that the “district schools were poor affairs.” As 
he confesses truancy and a desire for knowledge we can make 
the most of the fact that self-education is often more effect- 
ive, under such circumstances, than that by others. Hence 
we cannot tell how much we are to admit as probably inde- 
pendent of some sort of education until we know exactly 
what his reading had been. 

Moreover being psychic, which means independently of 
his own admission that he early had trances, we need to know 
if any library was near enough for him to visit in somnam- 
bulistic conditions, when his normal consciousness would 
have no memory of his actions during the somnambulism. 
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It would be important to know accurately just how his time 
was spent. I do not mean to insinuate that there is any 
reason to believe that he was somnambulistic or that he had 
unconsciously acquired his knowledge in the way implied, 
but scepticism has the right to press this possibility, in the 
absence of evidence against it, before accepting the alleged 
origin of the work. The testimony of others would be most 
important in settling a question like this. 

One of the greatest misfortunes in understanding the 
work, and accepting the genuineness of its production was 
the loss of the original manuscript. ‘The trance personalities 
were not satisfied with the first effort and ordered it de- 
stroyed. Mr. Tuttle did not appreciate the scientific im- 
portance of urging that it be preserved, tho not published. 
Hence he followed the advice of his “ guides” and destroyed 
the first copy. This was an irreparable mistake. The ut- 
most importance would have attached to a comparison of this 
with the later production. Its agreements and variations 
would have been priceless material for the psychologist some 
day, but this is gone beyond recovery. If any such work be 
produced in the future it is hoped*that some one will see that 
not a word of it is lost, whatever revisions are suggested and 
carried out. 

Then, too, it was quite as important to have saved the 
corrections of the manuscripts which was published. This is 
to say, that we should have had that original and with it the 
corrections made. We should also know above all else what 
alterations in the way of proof reading and the use of normal 
judgment were made while it went through the press. Noth- 
ing is hinted at in the present history of the facts. But for 
the psychologist they would mean everything and would have 
probably removed many a sceptical inquiry. It may not be 
too late to have some conception of the influence of such 
changes on the original, but they have not been indicated in 
the volume which we are discussing, tho they would be so 
valuable, if they could be obtained. 

There can be no doubt about the interest which the book 
has as related to the story of its origin, even after the mate- 
rials were supplied which the above observations ask for. 
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There is enough to offer perplexity to the ordinary psychol- 
ogist after all his questions have been answered, unless they 
vitiated the veracity of Mr. Tuttle. But accepting that the 
phenomenal character of the book would be true on any hy- 
pothesis of its origin, and we only need information on the 
points mentioned in order to understand the relation of the 
work to what we know of normal mental processes and ex- 
perience. It would be easy to say that it was a subliminal 
production based upon what had been casually acquired nor- 
mally. But if Mr. Tuttle’s story be given any credence at 
all, it would be quite as difficult to prove any such theory as 
the claim of spiritistic origin. The scientific views and con- 
ceptions are more natural than the usual secondary person- 
ality, and if they are not the result of changes and additions 
made by the normal consciousness the reference to subliminal 
action will only hide our ignorance, and if that is to be the 
verdict in estimating the book we might as well admit it 
sooner as later. But it would be exceedingly interesting to 
ascertain much more about the details of its production than 
we have, and it may not be the fault of Dr. Densmore that 
we do not have them. Nor may we have any better right to 
lay the blame wholly at the feet of Mr. Tuttle. There was 
no disposition at the time the book was written to investi- 
gate such things and to impress upon him what the evidential 
problem was. Indeed I am not sure that even the wisest 
psychologists of that period knew anything more about the 
real question than did Mr. Tuttle. At any rate the evidence 
that a strict constructionist demands is wanting, and it will 
require the repetition of such cases to decide the question of 
its probable explanation. 
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A MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENT. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The following record was the result of an experiment with 
Mrs. Chenoweth, the same psychic that figures in the report 
on the case of Mr. Thompson in the Proceedings (Vol. III, 
Part 1). It is a first sitting. That is Mrs. Chenoweth had 
never seen Mrs. B., the sitter, and Mrs. B. had never seen 
Mrs. Chenoweth. ‘The sitting was one of the first series that 
I had in this city, bringing Mrs. Chenoweth two hundred 
and fifty miles for the purpose. The record is verbatim, or 
as nearly that as a good stenographer could make it and that 
is as nearly perfect as an accurate account requires. 

Mrs. B. had some psychic powers of her own and has been 
previously reported in this Journal. I had found that psy- 
chically disposed persons were likely to have better sittings 
than others and tried the experiment to test that issue quite 
as well as the capacities of Mrs. Chenoweth. The notes will 
explain the result. Being the first sitting we do not have to 
raise any issues of fraud. The method was oral. Mrs. 
Chenoweth can do automatic writing, but usually, in fact, 
very rarely employs it, her work not making that method 
either convenient or necessary. This sitting was a test of 
her normal mediumship, and the reader may judge of it for 
himself. 

Mrs. Chenoweth goes, as remarked in the above men- 
tioned report, into a light trance in which there is amnesia 
but apparently no discoverable anaesthesia. The control 
purports to be a young Indian, but there are no evidences of 
this in the style of the work. It is merely a matter of his- 
torical development and statement of the case. 

One of the most interesting characteristics of the sitting is 
the correctness of the description of Mrs. B.’s psychic nature 
and experiences, tho the statements cannot be verified in the 
way that certain kinds of incidents can be. The only way 
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that I can best indicate its accuracy is to say that all who 
know Mrs. B. could not have stated it more accurately from 
normal knowledge. The other incidents indicate clearly 
enough the existence of supernormal knowledge by Mrs. 
Chenoweth and will prepare the reader to recognize the 
meaning of the statement that the reading of Mrs. B.’s psy- 
chic nature and experiences is accurate. 

I publish the record in further defence of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth’s mediumistic capacity. It was exposed to objections 
in the Thompson case partly on the ground of the paucity of 
evidence in the first sitting and partly on the ground of hav- 
ing learned something of my connection with the Thompson 
case before I had finished it. ‘This record, however, is not 
exposed to either of these objections, and the notes will ex- 
plain its nature and limitations. The notes are by Mrs. B., 
except those in brackets which I have inserted. 

I regard this and other records of Mrs. Chenoweth’s wor 
as extremely important for the light they throw upon sub- 
liminal processes and conditions affecting the supernormal. 
What will strike the average reader, especially those who 
have entirely false conceptions of this problem and of spirit- 
istic phenomena, is the amount of “chaff” apparent. I re- 
marked this in my comments on the Thompson case and re- 
peat it here to remind the reader that I am not unaware of 
the usual point of view, and publish this as a deliberate and 
perhaps defiant challenge of that type of intellect. In this 
problem, where understanding its perplexities is as much or 
more important than evidence of the supernormal, the 
’ “chaff” has as necessary a place as the “ wheat,” and indeed 
it is the opinion of the present writer that we shall never see 
daylight in this question until as much attention is paid to 
this chaff as to the more interesting details of the supernor- 
mal. Consequently I make it an essential part of this work 
to deal as seriously with every detail of subliminal revelations 
as with the evidence for something beyond it. 

There are two incidents in this record which are priceless, 
tho they may be said to be purely subliminal. Taken in con- 
nection with as unconscious statements through many me- 
diums they might become evidential, but taken alone they are 
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ode suggestive hints. There is not the slightest evidence 
that they are from spirits, tho I do not deny the possibility of 
this origin. On the surface of them they appear to be the 
deliverance of Mrs. Chenoweth’s subliminal consciousness. 

The first of these incidents occurs in connection with the 
allusion to Mr. Myers (p. 480). ‘The medium expressed sur- 
prise that he might actually be present when the sitter ac- 
cepted the relevance of the claim, and at once indicated that 
his presence might have been the effect of previous sittings. 
The remark: “I thought it was perhaps left over” is a dis- 
tinct admission by the subliminal that there is difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing. between the actual presence of a spirit and the 
subliminal memory of a previous presence. This would im- 
ply that subliminal thoughts become hallucinatory and appear 
ds reality. ‘The unconscious admission of it here is extremely 
important, especially that I have remarked the same phenom- 
enon in Mrs. Smead. Once she was haunted by an apparition 
of the communicator for two hours after the sitting, and I 
have no reason to suppose, even on the spiritistic theory, that 
this spirit thus lingered about. Apparently the apparition of 
Christ in connection with Stainton Moses as alleged com- 
municator is an illustration of the same law, and Dr. Boris 
Sidis seems to have proved the existence of subliminal hallu- 
cinations. 

The second incident is the statement (p. 481) that “a 
spiritual manifestation is like a physical manifestation.” This 
is consistent with the above discussion of hallucinations and 
with the idea that the ethereal world is a replica of the phys- 
ical, a view which physical science may favor. 


Hotel Westminster, New York, Saturday, June 15, 1907, 9.58 A.M. 

Sitter, Mrs. B. Medium, Mrs. C. 

Previous to the sitting Mrs. C. remarked: I feel good this 
morning, I don’t feel worried and there ought to be a good sitting, 

as faras lamconcerned. 

[ Head forward on hand, short pause, sigh. [Cough.] Hands 
clasped on table before her.] 

Hello, hello Dr. Hyslop. 

(Hello, Starlight.) 

Hello, Miss [stenographer. ] 

( Hello.) 
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I will be ready in just a minute. : I suppose you are in kind of 
a hurry because you don’t want to rush at the other end. [Refer- 
ring to the fact that Mrs. C. was to take a noon train after the 
sitting. 

(That’s all right. Miss R. expects to bring a gentleman with 
her at the next sitting, who’s an intimate friend of the lady who 
came last winter.) 

I don’t remember—oh, yes, that lady who had ulcers in her 
stomach. 

( Yes.) 

That lady came to the sitting and told a number of things 
that she had left and I told Miss R to look them up, and I 
guess that it’s better that that man comes,—makes it stronger. 
That will be a week from today? 

(Why possibly so, yes.) 

And a week from tomorrow, in the morning? 

(Yes.) 

Well, I like to know because Sunday isn’t a day we usually 
work: I watch my medie’s book, that’s the way I know. 

(I see. That's all, from me.) 

Did your old gentleman friend go home happy yesterday? 

(Yes, he did.) 

I don’t know’s he’d like to have me call him old. But he’s a 
good man, you know. 

( Yes.) 


All right, bring your friend. I think it is better Miss T 
that I didn’t come last night to speak*to you. Referring to a 
suggested sitting for Miss T ‘ 

(Yes, I do, too.) 

It wouldn’t have been good to use up so much. [Dr. Hyslop 
returned, bringing the sitter. ] 

(Well, goodbye, Starlight.) 

Goodbye. 

(I will see you some day.) [Dr. Hyslop went out.] 

Mrs. B.: (Good morning, Starlight.) 

Good morning. 

(I am very glad to talk to you.) 

Are you? 

(Yes.) 

Well, I have to wait just a minute to get the conditions just a 
little speck settled, to see what I can see. I am always glad to 
have people glad to talk to me, because they help. 

(Yes, can I hold your hand just a minute?) 

Yes, if you want to. You are psychic yourself. 

(Yes.) 


All through you is that vibration. The instant I take your 
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hands I feel such power. You ought to be getting things your- 
self. ‘There is not the consciousness altogether, but the spiritual 
influence. It has been growing and growing all your life, and 
sometimes set aside for something else until at last it comes to be 
a spirit demand to you, and not only to you, but to your friends 
in the spirit. They seem so glad to draw near to you, to give you 
something of their assurance and confidence and strength and 
help, for all the effort that you have in your life. You know | like 
to do that. [Freeing one of her hands. ] 

(Yes.) 

Because I like to use my hand, because | feel a little bound if 
I can’t. 

( Yes.) 

Before I tell you about the spirits....... I see so much: 
Your life as though it stretched out to such breadth, and all the 
past seems like stepping-stones to the future. All your life fol- 
lows in sequence, if you know what I mean. 

(Yes.) 

It seems that every event fits into the following one and is like 
a stepping-stone to the next. It hasn’t any sharp angles that bring 
sharp cuttings-off, that bring things new and strange and for- 
eignin. It is really a spiritual life that stretches on outside your- 
self into such capacity and breadth that it is just beautiful to see. 
You know you seldom lose your poise: there are times when the 
sea,—oh, like a tumult is inside you, but almost unconsciously you 
calm down: it is like a wheel that goes so swiftly and then goes 
so slowly, slowly. That's the way the tempest goes in your life, 
and grows little, little, little, and you say that ‘tisn’t any use to 
fuss or fuss at conditions. As I look at the future stretch out be- 
fore me, there are so many things you are eager todo. You know 
naturally you are impulsive, impetuous, strong; that’s what makes 
it wonderful that you keep your poise. Do you understand ? 

(Oh, yes, quite.) 

And that’s why it is remarkable that a person with all that can 
keep so steady. You could have a terrible shadow on your life 
and yet step right out into the world and smile. It seems to be 
power, like a cape that covers you and keeps the world from read- 
ing your heart. [Note 1.] 

(Yes.) 

And that’s where I find the little seething and tempest, and 
wanting to do so much. 

( Yes.) 

So much that your body can’t seem to hold you, you just want 
to break away from it, you know. 


1. All the statements in this passage are correct enough as applied 
to myself except that, as I think, I have passed sharp angles in my life. 
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( Yes.) 

Your friends are not—you don’t mind what I say? 

(Say everything you wish.) 

Well, your friends do not understand...... 

(No.) 

Your greatness in expression. 

(No, they don’t understand me at all.) 

Nota bit. It is because you are...... this isn’t a compliment 
to you, | don’t want you to feel that I am flattering you: it is be- 
cause you are so much spirit and so little physical. 

(Hm.) 

Oh, you like all the physical things, but that’s only as the car- 
riage in which you ride to express your spirit, and it is because of 
these expressions largely that you are here, and so you just go 
on with your little smile, and all the time yearning, yearning, 
hungering, thirsting after expression. Some women get that in 
one way and some in another. Sometimes when a woman has a 
vearning like this, it comes out in some expression of love or 
something of that sort. Yours will come from the spirit, so that 
bye-and-bye you will just live the conditions. They bother you 
now, but they are really good for you. It seems as though, when 
you get away from them, you will see how many of the very bulgy 
expressions that would have been dark to your impetuousness will 
smooth out. 

(That’s a comfort and a great help.) 

Well, it’s true. You can’t always see the thing when it’s right 
in your lap. 

( Yes.) 

You have to get a perspective in order to see, and that’s what 
spirit can do. ‘To see you come out of this into a future bigger, 
more beautiful, and a more expressive woman: and you know I 
see, oh, so beautiful—I was going to say strange it is so beautiful! 
Haven't I seen you before? 

(No.) 

Well, you seem so familiar to me. 

(Well, once, just in passing.) 

Well, me, Starlight—or the medie? 

(The medie.) 

Oh, well, isn’t that funny ? 

( Yes.) 

I seem to see such a familiarity to you. 

(Yes.) 

You know you are still young: humanly speaking you have 
got so many years to be lived and to have lived so few, and yet 
you feel so old, don’t you know? 
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(Yes, that’s true.) [Laughing.] (1 say that, Starlight, : all 
the time, that I feel as if | had been here several hundred years!) 

Is that so? Well, it seems to have lived so long. 

(I have lived so much!) 

Yes, and beside that, you have guides that have lived so long 
that they kind of overshadow you. 

(Dearie, can you tell me about those?) 

Yes indeed, because I see them. One is a man with a robe: 
that always shows me that it is a very ancient man you know. 

(Yes.) 

And he has a very peculiar jewel, doesn’t seem quite like a 
gem but very like it. [Note 2.] 

(Is it a cross, Starlight?) 

Like it, but not quite. It glitters, you know. Every time he 
breathes, it rises and falls. It isn’t perfectly straight: its got some 
wiggles in it, you know. You don’t mind how I express it? 

(No.) 

It is very, very ancient, the jewel is, and it just hangs there on 
his neck, and as though you have a love for a jewel that hangs 
that way. I don’t know that you would wear them much, but it 
is a sort of a poetic fancy for a thing like that. 

(Yes.) 

His hair is long, way down to his shoulders, and oh, beautiful! 
He’s not old as a man, but old as a spirit, and he’s sweeping along 
in such a graceful way and drops on your heart as a star. All 
this is emblematic, as though you are his star here. You are 
never alone; if you were on a ship and crossing the water and 
stood there all alone, you wouldn’t be alone; you would have 


guides all about you. Your guides whisper to you: you can al- 
most hear it. 


( Yes.) 
You will get it: you would, even if you had never come to me. 


It will be normal, you won’t go into a trance like my medie. 
[ Note 3.] 


(Yes. Can you get his name, Starlight?) 


2. I do not recognize any meaning in the reference to a man with a 
robe and the jewel. I know nothing to suggest the presence of ancient 
“guides” about me. 

[Mrs. B. is very psychic and the statement by Mrs. C. to that effect 
is true. Mrs. B. has done most of her work in a normal state and has 
seldom allowed herself to go into a trance. All this was absolutely un- 


known to Mrs. C. who had never seen Mrs. B. and had not seen her nor- 
mally at this time.—J. H. H. 


3. The two here represented as guides are not recognizable. I do 
not know any girl about me and tho I thought of Father Damien, who has 


communicated through me, I know nothing in what is said to give evi- 
dence of him. 
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Well, I will try. I know this is the one you are familiar with, 
because he drops his hand down. Oh, it is beautiful! He must 
be a man that is well known, you know. He’s somebody histor- 
ical, you know, because........ 

(Yes.) 

As I see him here, I think it would be a name that people 
would know. And I know that he’s a guide to you, and while 
he’d have an influence over other people, but there are times that 
he takes this garment, this gown that is long and throws it about 
you to protect you from all the evil that might come against you 
from the world. Now, you area brave little lady; you don’t want 
to be sheltered, but it is only that this garment gives you love, 
gives you strength to go out again. Now, with that man are two 
others ; one is a girl,—she’s old too, an old spirit ; she’s very beau- 
tiful, very fair; her hair is light; she’s like a nymph in her beauty. 
| should think you would rather feel her influence—that is a very 
funny thing, but I should think you would feel her influence as 
you undressed at night. You will understand when I get through 
telling you. But sometimes at night it seems you must let down 
your hair and just parade around a little in your nightie. 

(Yes, that very often happens.) [Note 4.] 

It is just like a little nymphy feeling that comes to you. You 
would even look in the glass and toss your hair in different 
shapes, and then just let it down. That spirit—you are practi- 
cally controlled by her influence. It is hardly yourself, the min- 
ute it is done it seems kind of foolish to you. 

( Yes.) 

It is she getting so close to you, and many times I feel it is 
when you are undressed that you are throwing off the world with 
the garments, so that her influence is nearest you then. And 
there are many times in the day, too. Another spirit is an old 
gentleman, who’s of the modern time, you know. 

( Yes.) 

He’s nearer to the earth life of today: gray hair and rather a 
broad brow; his hair is quite heavy and it falls a little speck over 
the forehead, not negligently but just heavily. He’s tall, broad 
shoulders and dressed very much like a clergyman and very much 
clerical—is that the word? [Note 4.] 

(Yes, clerical.) 

Well, you know he seems to have something to say to you 
through your hand. Do you ever write? 

(Yes, I have.) 


4. The description here is a good one of my grandfather. He was 
tall, broad shouldered, and dressed clerically. He wore a broadcloth suit 
and a white stock. He had gray hair. 
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Well, I can see this one who writes, writes, writes through his 
hand. 

(Can you get his name?) 

Well, I don’t get it yet. 

(Well, if I ask, can you tell if it isn’t?) 

Yes. 

(Is it Father Damien, my friend Father Damien?) [Note 5.] 

He nods his head in that way. 

(He’s controlled me for a long time; Father Damien, the leper 
priest of the Molokai Island.) 

Well, I didn’t know you had been controlled, but he is very 
energetic, you know, quick. Where the other was calm, peaceful, 
he’s quick, got a lot to do, got so much to do that I must hurry it. 
He writes here, but you know he writes in another place, too, you 
know. 

(Yes.) 

Because I can see this. He must be very highly educated, be- 
cause he knows so many things. |Paused a moment on account 
of a noise heard in the hall.] 

(Miss T.: That’s not for her.) [As disturbance in hall 
ceased. | 

He’s been away from you a little time hasn’t he? 

(Yes.) 

Well, there is a slip here, you were going along finely and 
something happened, and there was like a little whirlwind in your 
mediumship. Do you understand what I mean? 

(Yes, I do.) [Note 6.] 

He went away and left you in the care of the ancient spirit, 
and he’s going to bring some new forces to you. And he’s com- 
ing right back and there will be a very strange and remarkable 
thing that comes through your hand, something of value, not only 
to you, but to the world. 

(I am very glad. May I ask a question?) 

Anything you want to. 

(Why am I so afraid of this influence and why does it at times 
affect me so badly?)- 

Not his. 


5. The context appears to show that I am controlled to write by this 
grandfather. I have done automatic writing, but it has apparently come 
from Father Damien. I have had oral communications purporting to 
come from Robert Louis Stevenson. It is possible that there is some 
confusion of several personalities in this, as the falling of the hair heavily 
over the forehead would suggest Stevenson, as pictures show him, and 
his apparent influence has been a calming one. 

6. I have passed through a perfect storm and stress period regard- 
ing mediumship. I have felt the temptation to give up to it, but as 
strongly resisted it and it was a severe struggle to overcome it. 
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(No, but there are some conditions that affect me so badly 
that it takes several days to throw off an influence.) 

It doesn’t trouble you, does it? 

(It has troubled me very, very much.) 

Well, let me tell you what I see: you are developing, you have 
grown sensitive and more and more sensitive and haven’t grown 
positive enough with the sensitiveness to throw it off enough. I 
think that’s why this spirit is brought here; to keep you sensitive 
and yet to keep you positive. That comes in time. You can’t 
get it all at once, little girl. 

(No.) 

If you could step right out of your life and get into the other 
conditions at once and be developed, that’s one thing, but you 
cannot. It is a rose and the winds come and it is developing, it is 
unfolding: when it is a bud it withers and blights and all sorts of 
things, but when it gets to be a rose, the winds and the rains can 
come and fall upon it, but it is a rose and can stand. That’s what 
you are, what you will be. Well, your heart just opens up like 
the heart of a rose to the spiritual possibilities, and as it unfolds 
you will find yourself of a living world. 

(Yes.) 

Something that hurts, you are too tender, too young; but after 
a little these leaves unfold and you are mature, strong; then it can 


come when it can, but..... but you are still there in beauty and 
fragrance. Of course, that’s only a metaphor. 
( Yes.) 


Do you take your time regularly with the spirits? 

(Oh, no, I haven't time.) 

Well, what do you....... Haven’t you fifteen minutes a 
day? 

(Oh, yes, I frequently spend a time in concentration at night, 
because my nerves have been going to pieces rather of late, and 
I need that to keep my poise.) 

Well, I am glad the nerves went to pieces. 

(I’m not.) 

Well, it is perhaps the only thing to call attention to this and 
bring the remedy. If you have this power and don't give it any 
time, they'll come and take it. 

(Yes, they do.) 

Now you can’t help it, you are elected. You have had this a 
long time. 

(All my life.) 

*Tisn’t like going to college and electing a certain course of 
studies but it seems almost before the child is thought of, you 
know, in this life, the spirits are watching for that to come and 
that grows along with it. 
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( Yes.) 

Now, while I feel sorry, humanly speaking, for any loss of 
nervous energy, I know that sometimes that’s the knock on the 
door that makes you open the door and take any guest in. Now, 
you don’t need any great time; you want to near the spirit. You 
are between hay and grass, to speak in a homely way. 

( Yes.) 

You are neither developed, nor undeveloped. 

(Well, I am afraid I don’t want to yield my will.) 

You don’t need to. Don’t get any notions in your head. This 
is an important thing in your life. You don’t need to give up 
your will or anything in your life; it is a co-operative work. 

(Yes. If I were sure it is Father Damien and good influences 
always, I wouldn’t be so afraid.) 

Well, these things that come up and make you feel so bad 
and oh,.... 

(Irritated. ) 

Yes bite a nail. You might think that’s an evil influence, but 
I don’t think they are. 

(You don’t?) 

No, ma’am. No evil ones could come and stay with this 
guide. They couldn’t stay. You take a saint, a saintly person, 
and they are trying all the time to do some particular thing. 
They bring a friction. It is a frictional influence, not bad. Now, 
if you take about fifteen or twenty minutes, as you have been 
forced to do,— 

(Yes.) 

But willingly. Be here, “ Here I am, asking for the spirit,” 
asking them to come close to you and guide you, knowing that 
they will lead you through all these things. It takes a little 
trust and a little confidence, but I am willing, I am, myself, to 
put my hand in yours and warrant that in six months you have 
such a beautiful and holy expression coming through you that 
you will be sorry that you neglected it at all. Now, of course, 
Father Damien,—is that what you call him? 

(Yes, Father Damien.) 

It is not that he wants to take your individuality away from 
you; no spirit can do that, it is God’s world. Beyond all these 
spirits is law and they cannot absorb your life and take away from 
you your own expression; that’s the beautiful thing about spirits ; 
but if you are apparently in their influence, apparently in their 
power, trying to escape, pull, haul, pull, haul, that’s all it is. 

( Yes.) 

Now, if I were you, every night, no matter what time, but 
after you are in the bed, apparently quiet and asleep, just say, 
“Tam giving myself to you. I will put away all thought of to- 
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day, all thought of tomorrow. I am just going to the spirit.” 
Just as though you were going to be wafted out to the spiritual 
day. If you do that, they will lead you, and then after a little, if 
you will take a little time each day, just as you would a bath,—all 
this is fundamental, it is important: it is your soul’s food. You 
haven't anything much that you care for outside of this. You 
keep coming back after you try to get interested in other things. 
Do you understand what I mean? 

(Yes, there is a constant seeking.) 

Yes, you haven’t got a slow development; it is too rapid. 

( Yes.) 

It is so easy to come to you that they just drop in before you 
know it. They’re right in there and have used influence before 
they know it. There is nothing evil about you, little lady, not 
an evil influence there. 

(Lovely !) 

Well, it is so. It is beautiful, it is good, it is good for the 
world, and it will come any way; it is bound to, only you can save 
yourself agony and pain. If you fight it they'll do it, be- 
cause it is your life; it is more you, but if you fight, fight, fight, 
you can thwart them, upset them and make it very, very hard. 
But if you want to, you can help them. It isn’t for them so much, 
it is for you, it is for your own soul’s experience right here and 
now. You see how much more beautiful 

(Yes, I have only one ambition in life, really, and that is, to 
be useful. I have only one ambition. I want to help my fellows. 
| want to do it from the Christian standpoint. Do you under- 
stand ?) 

Yes, I do. I don’t see any reason why you shouldn't do it 
with the Christian standpoint—not theological. 

(Yes, I mean the love of Christ.) 

The spirit looks more like Christ than anyone else. It is just 
one of those ancient spirits. It seems more like the Christ influ- 
ence than any other I know. Yes, you have got that influence 
there. Any theological or churchianic influence is away. 

(Yes,—churchly. am very devoted to my church. ...) 

Yes, but I am talking about the theology and the churchology 
and all that hasn’t got anything to do with it. 

(Yes, I understand.) 

Your work certainly leads you that way. There is nothing 
antagonistic to the highest spiritual appreciations. Have you 
read Stainton Moses’s book? 

( Yes.) 

Well, I thought so. 

(Everything in that line that ] can lay my hands on.) 
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Well, you need something like what he had. [Note 7,] 

(Yes, and Mr. Myers appeals very much to me. His gentle, 
beautiful, aristocratic nature, and the beautiful teachings he 
wrote, everything he wrote is very attractive to me.) 

Well, I can see Mr. Myers here. 

(Is that so? My right arm is dead.) 

Well, I know Mr. Myers very well, because he comes in the 
other sittings. I thought it was perhaps left over. But I don’t 
think so. He steps right over there, puts his hand right out, and 
says, “ My child, I am glad to help you in any way I can. Do 
you think the need for the work I did died with me? We need 
more, and as we begin to' open our eyes to this spiritual truth, 
there will be more teachers moreover. I would like to have an 
opportunity to express through you some of the things as I have 
found them.” That’s what he says to you. 

(Well, I should be so glad to be his amanuensis. ) 

Well, there isn’t any reason why..... Immediately I say that 
though, I see a little twinkle in Father Damien’s eye, because you 
can’t take up Mr. Myers’s work until fis is done. 

(That’s very good, because Father Damien has said he would 
never give me up to anybody else.) 

Well, they’re good friends. 

(Does Mr. Myers know what of his I have in my room?) 

Well you have his picture? 

(Yes, that’s very good.) [Note 8.] 

Well he smiles and he says, “ Oh you have my picture,” you 
know. Iam sure there will be no quarrel between those two, be- 
cause if Mr. Myers wanted to send a word through your hand 
Father Damien would be glad to have him do it. 

(They are in harmony.) 

Oh yes! . 

(Miss T.: Mr. Myers, did you say?) [Sitter nodded.] 

Yes, she did say Mr. Myers. Did she nod her head to you? 

(Miss T.: Yes.) 

I thought perhaps she was absorbed. 

(Does Mr. Myers know what happened in my office day before 
yesterday?) [Short pause, and repeated question. ] 

Yes. I was watching to see. 

(I thought perhaps he didn’t hear.) 


7. [All that is said of Mrs. C.’s mediumship here is perfectly accu- 
rate and true. There are no means of making this clear to a reader, but 
it is wonderfully correct. It is not evidential in any respect, accurate as 
it is, but any one who knows her experience as I do would recognize it at 
once. It is a good illustration of the kind of thing which those who 
know may admit as suggestive, tho they cannot attach any scientific im- 
portance to it as evidence of the supernormal.—J. H. H.] 

8. I have a picture of Mr. Myers in my room. 
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Yes, they catch it very quickly. I don’t think they always 
hear your voice, I think they catch the thought. Sometimes they 
have to have it spoken loud, but sometimes it’s just catching the 
thought. I see a book, quite a big book open about the middle of 
it. Rather broad margins and not very close print, and there 
seems to be... You know all I see is that book and I see it laid 
open as though it fell open that way. 

(Yes, well—?) 

Has that got something to do with what happened? 

(It may have.) 

I can see you there. 

(Where?) 

Near this book. 

( Yes.) 

But as though you had come in from somewhere else into this 
room that you call your office. But there is somebody else, too, 
two people there. 

( Yes.) 

But it is not. .I don’t know whether it is a discovery or a talk, 
but...I don’t know what it is, but it is as though suddenly I feel 
you look around like that. I can’t tell you any more about it. 
Did you feel a strange experience come to you? 

(Yes, something very strange happened and I thought perhaps 
Mr. Myers could explain it.) 

Perhaps he can. It seems it’s connected with another person 
too. 

(Yes.) 

You and another. And it seems as though explaining it— 
there isn’t any noise, is there? 

(No, it was very quiet, except—will I help you at all?) 

No, I would like to get it out myself, it would be worth more. 

(Yes, very much.) 

Yes. I hear something, you know, while I am there. 

(What is it like, Starlight?) 

Whether it is a voice, it is entirely from the spirit, whatever 
hear. 

(Yes.) 

It is entirely from the spirit. I see you looking about to find 
the cause, but you can’t find the cause. But it is a noise. Noth- 
ing fell, did it? 

(No.) 

But it is a spiritual manifestation but that spiritual manifesta- 
tion is like a physical manifestation. I don’t see you under con- 
trol but I see as though he is so close to you. Don’t you feel 
them close in the daytime? 

(I don’t know who it was but I felt a very severe shock.) 


| 
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Well it is from him, I see him. 

(And the message came in a very singular way.) 

I see him put his hand right on the back of your neck. It is 
just as you touch a key. Put his hand there, and the response 
came to you. You seem to turn around as though you feel 
somebody back of you. You know what I mean? 

(Yes.) 

He says: “ Don’t be afraid. It will come again.” 

(Well who was the message to, that he sent?) 

Ha. [Short pause.] Was that to a man? 

(Yes.) 

Well is it to a man I know—Dr. Hyslop? 

(Yes.) 

Well I thought so. 

(Can he tell me what it meant, because neither of us knows.) 

Well he’ll give the explanation through him later. He laughs. 
You know this is just a few days ago that this came. 

(Yes, just day before yesterday. ) 

Yes. Well he’s been coming, you know, here. All the time 
he’s trying to get at Hyslop—that’s the way one man speaks to 
another. 

And wanting to get at Hyslop, he just strives any way that he 
can reach it, and so strives to tell you. 

(Well, can’t he tell you, Starlight, how he sent that message? 
I would love to have you.) 

I will try. Didn’t you know it was he? 

(No, I have never been controlled by him that I have known 
of.) 

You have a very good understanding of Dr. Hyslop...The 
same sort of spirits would come to both you people, they might 
come to teach him something, they might come to teach you 
something. And Mr. Myers was looking all about to find some 
other way to express, this week, and then come here and tell 
about it. You know he thought he would do that. 

( Yes.) 

But he didn’t get the whole thing complete. But he will, and 
then you will hear from him again. 

(Yes.) [Note 9.] 


9. [This long passage in reference to Mr. Myers apparently has con- 
siderable interest. When the reference was made to a noise and a spir- 
itual manifestation, Mrs. B. thought of an incident which had occurred 
two days previously, and which she mentions without detail a little later 
in the sitting. 1 quote the record which I made of the incident at the 
time. 

1.50 P. M., New York, June 13th, 1907. 

Just now Mrs. B. exclaimed in alarm and asked me to come to her. 
She had noticed in copying a record, that she had written down some- 
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Have you got ¢ something like a shell, a fan-shaped shell, you 
know, a little end to it and comes out long, like that? 

(No, I have no such thing at all) 

It seems to me that it is something that attracts this Father 
Damien. 

(No, I have a beautiful portrait of him that I keep with me all 
the time.) 

That’s not it—of course I have to tell you what I see. 

(Yes.) 

It seems almost like a little bit of a shell. Itis very hard. It 
is possible that it is porcelain or china or something, but it is a 
hard surfaced thing and it is a tiny little thing, about two inches 
and a half, or something like that. And it looks more as though 
it is on a shelf, you know, and as though it is lying right down 
flat, just a flat thing, not an ornament, but just lying down there. 

(I can’t think.) 

Do you know little scallop shells that they sometimes cook 
things in? 

(Isn’t that strange?) 

You know I would.... 

(Miss T.: It may be a pilgrim shell.) 

What is a pilgrim shell? [Miss T. explained briefly.] | This 
is opened a little. Well I guess you will have to have a pilgrim 
shell to go on your pilgrimage. 

(Well if Miss T. will tell, I will be most happy; I shall have 
to have one now.) 


Yes, I think you are to have one. I am not staying too long, 
am I? 


thing not in the record on the copy of the page she was typewriting. I 
investigated and found the following which was not in the record, tho 
articulating with the phrase “very sensitive plate” in the writing, but 
not in the sense.. 

‘is not in very good condition for several, if james wants to see the 
one who is to be questioned about the thing he has in. 

It was at this point that Mrs B. discovered her automatic action and 
exclaimed at it in surprise and confusion. A few moments later, after 
the mental confusion had calmed down, she heard auditorily the sentence 
finished, as if by voice:—‘ mind, he must act promptly and with dis- 
patch.” Then she heard the word fairly; 

I was thinking at the time of a certain petson whom I wished to 
have called up at my sitting in the afternoon. The statement addressed 
to me was perfectly pertinent tho not evidential. 

There has on one or two occasions of Mrs. B.’s automatic writing, 
without any knowledge of hers, been evidence of the presence of Mr. 
Myers, and so it was pertinent to have his reference here to me and this 
incident, as the reader will remark. The reader will also note that the 
incident occurred just two days previous to this sitting, and is approx- 


imately indicated i in ig statement by Mrs. C. that it was a “ few days ago 
that this came.”—J. H. H.] 


| 
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(No, it is only eleven o’clock.) [Note 10.] 

Do you know anyone in the spirit, medium height, smooth 
hair and has got a big round pin, black with some twisted gold, 
not twisted aiike all around but has got two rings of gold and the 
outside Has got two rings around it. Do you know anyone like 
that? Have you a grandmother who was thin, slim, rather prim 
in her way, and a plain black dress? Yes, black silk, and I think 
there was a picture with her like this and this pin. 

(Yes, with hair in it.) 

That’s what the dark is; and some gold; and prim as prim 
can be. 

(Yes, she’s a beautiful old soul.) 

She’s a beautiful angel. 

(Yes, a beautiful spirit.) 

She just comes and drops her arm right over your shoulder, 
pats our face, and her eyes fill with tears; and seems so glad to 
come to you and says: “ God bless my little girl,’ you know, in 
that sweet tone. And when she went to the spirit land there is 
so much suffering, I have got so much pain before she went. 

(Yes.) 

I suffer so that it is a great relief when I went over. Now she 
shows me as though—oh, she never got the least bit ruffled, you 
know, over anything. 

(No.) 

Some of the marks of age are now removed. It is just ma- 
turity, not old. Because she had some sign of age. [Note 11.] 

Do you know anyone named Lucy that’s connected with her? 

(I do not know, no.) 

That’s not your name, is it? 

(No. I have a friend named Lucy in the spirit life, but not 
connected with the grandmother.) 

Well were you very fond of her? 

(Well I was, but she was not very near me.) 

I wonder if she’d come with the grandmother. She’s fair, 
rather a réund, full face, and fair complexion and blue eyes. One 
of those bright, happy ones that she just takes life like a picnic; 


10._ I do not recognize any meaning whatever in the reference to a 
shell. I have nothing iy my possession, which I recall, that might have 
any reference to any one mentioned or not mentioned in the sitting. 


11. My grandmother was of average height, had smooth hair, was 
slim and thin, and rather prim in her manner. We have a pin of hers 
with hair in it. It had a gold ring on the inside and one on the outside 
of the part that contains the hair. We have an oil portrait of her wearing 
a black silk dress. She died from the effects of a fall after much suffer- 
ing. Her shawl was caught in some part of a carriage as she stepped 


from it and she was thrown down. She never recovered from the effects 
of the fall. 
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not altogether like a picnic, but doesn’t take life as seriously as 
you do. Would that describe your Lucy? 

(No, not exactly. Your physical description would, but she 
had a very sad life.) 


Well I think this is your Lucy. I don’t see the sad life. 

(Well she had.) 

Funny I don’t see the sadness. She’s not like you. Possibly 
it is the reflex—not that, but what is it? 

(Reaction?) 

Yes. That itis past, you know. She shows mea little watch, 
you know, with an open face. I don’t know whether she had it 
or not. She’s been gone quite a while. Seems as though she 
had a little silver watch. 

(Yes. Does she want me to take any message for her?) 

No, I think she just wants to speak to you. I don’t think her 
people would listen. 

(One sister-in-law would.) 


Well you can take this down and see if they know anything 
about a little silver open-face watch, almost the first one she'd 
have. You know many girls get one. 

(Yes.) 


She has a lot of her people over in the spirit. 

( Yes.) 

She writes m-o-t-h-e-r as though her mother is over in the 
spirit land. 

(Yes her mother...) 

Her own, you know. 

(Yes.) [Note 12.] 

She writes that as though she’s so glad, you know. Do you 
know anyone of the name beginning with C? 

(Yes, lots of them.) 

Charles? 

(Almost all my friends are named so. What of him?) 

Well isn’t he here, quite close, physically? 

(No, he’s not, he’s quite far away.) 

I mean related. 

(Yes, he’s a cousin of mine.) 

Well he’s a good fellow. Couldn’t do a mean thing, has got 
one of those openfaces. 

(Yes, that’s perfectly true.) 

I like him and I don’t believe there are many of your friends 
who understand you better than he does. 

(I doubt it very much.) 


12. I have a friend by the name of Lucy who died many years ago. 
She was no relative of either myself or my grandmother. I do not recog- 
nize the open faced silver watch as relevant to her. 
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If he writes a letter, he gets some real word in. You are going 
to see him.—There is no harm to him.—Do you expect to? 

(No.) 

Well I think it is coming. It is rather a joy, a surprise. And 
I think the first thing you know you walk right in, and there you 
are. 

(Isn’t that lovely?) [Note 13.] 

There is another letter here, and M. Well it is strange—and 
along with that M I seea spirit. This is a woman, too. 

( Yes.) 

Because I see the M written and then I see the woman’s hand 
and then I see a plump arm you know, and a bracelet on the arm. 
Do you know if M had a bracelet? 

(No, I do not, and the M that I was thinking of had not a 
plump arm.) 

Well ’tisn’t the one you were thinking of; you were thinking 
of an older person. 

(Yes. Is she in the spirit?) 

Yes. 

(Well I know one that’s living.) 

That wears a bracelet and has got a plump arm? 

( Yes.) 

Well I don’t think you like her. 

(No—like daggers drawn.) 

Well I saw that arm and it turned like a snake, you know, and 
I don’t like that. 

( Yes.) 

I don’t like to see that sort of thing—oily tongue, but under- 
neath it is just like a little snake. I wouldn’t take her hand. 
She’s bad for you. 

(Why is it, Starlight? I have tried to be kind to her, sick and 
lonely, but she turns and bites me every time.) 

Well she doesn’t like you. I think it is jealous, you know. 

(Yes, I am sure of it.) 

Because she seems to look you over, you know, clothes and 
voice and everything about you. It is jealousy. 

( Yes.) 

She wouldn’t tell the truth about you, you know, because she 
wouldn’t see the truth about you. 


(Yes.) 


13. [Charles is the name of a cousin of Mrs. B.’s. The description 
of him as openfaced is correct, as this is almost the expression Mrs. B. 
used when she showed me his portrait, and it describes him exactly. 


a la nt given through Mrs. Smead. He frequently writes to Mrs. 
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Pecidis don’ t do that wilfully, but she can’t see. 
going to happen. 

(1 was going to ask.) 

Yes. She’s afraid to die, but she’s going to. Yet what’s she 
got to live for? 

(Nothing at all.) 


This is strange, because she’s been sick quite a while but she’s 
been up and down, up and down. She'll go right out like a flash. 

(Yes, I expect so.) 

Don’t you try to do anything for her. You can after she goes. 
For the present I don’t think you are good for her any more than 
she is for you. 

(I suppose not.) [Note 14.] 

To go back to the M in the spirit life: that’s an entirely differ- 
ent person. Oh my! Wasn't that a sickness that took her to the 
spirit ! 

( Yes.) 

Oh, agonizing. Here’s a funny thing about it: she might al- 
most have got well if something could have been done about it. 

(No, she was sick with consumption 20 or 25 years, all my 
life; a beautiful soul.) 

Well perhaps she means if she had lived now they would have 
known how to do something for her. You know she shows me 
two things—you knew her? 

(Yes, very close.) 

Two things: one is like a little portfolio, hardly that, but 
something she could write on. 

(Yes.) 

And she used to write on it. And the other thing is a little, 
small basket with work in it. 

(Oh yes, those two things!) 

And she brings them here as marks of identification She says 
“T haven’t forgotten you and I know Father Damien.” As 
though they were friends. ‘“ He helps me so much and I want to 
speak to you and tell you to have confidence that out of all this 
tumult and misunderstanding comes the fuller expression of your 
life.” Isn’t that lovely? 


(She was very lovely and very dear to me,—oh, a beautiful 
soul.) [Note 15.] 


Something’s 


14. I thought of an aunt Mary at first, but the mention of the brace- 
let led me to a Miss M. who is in the same residence with me. She wears 
a bracelet and has a plump arm. What is said of her is perfectly correct, 
but too private to make public in its details. 


15. This aunt M. who is apparently meant by the second reference, 
had a little old-fashioned portfolio which she used for writing and held 
it in her lap all the time when writing. She had a little work basket be- 
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Wie. And you know I see f-a-t-h-e-r written here, you Site, 
Something about your father that I want to speak. Isn’t he here 
in the body? 

(Yes. Please speak.) 

He doesn’t understand you any more than anybody his 

(No.) 

You are no more his child than if you were born in Asia or 
Africa. 

(Yes.) 

It seems so cruel. I don’t mean it is cruel. But it is only 
spiritually speaking because he’s so devoted and you love him, 
you know. He isn’t going to die just now. 

(Isn’t he?) 

No, were you worried about him? 

(Yes, I have been thinking he might. He has serious heart 
trouble.) 

Well he gets quite red cheeks. He looks well though. I doubt 
if he goes with the heart trouble, it is something else that takes 
him. Does he carry a cane? 

(Yes, always.) 

I see him walking out. He seems to be sort of scared of 
teams and things. 

(Yes.) 

They flurry him, you know. 

(Yes, he gets nervous.) 

Because,—well, I see him standing around a little. He'll live 
quite a little while. I think it is cold weather. Do you want me 
to tell you? 

(Yes, tell everything that you see.) 

Well it seems more like an attack of pneumonia, because I see 
him go out where it is busy—he can do that—and seems to get 
busy and nervous and tired and get acold. It is only a few days. 
’*Tisn’t like being brought home dead, you have had that in your 
mind so much. He'll be in bed and have care and all that about 
him. It is beautiful when he goes. 

(I am so glad.) 

Has he got some property? 

(Yes, little, very little.) 

Would there be some trouble about it when he goes? 

(I hope not.) 

Well he’d change his mind. There will be some little discov- 
ery about it, as though it wouldn’t be quite straight when he goes. 
It seems as ‘though a man in his condition would have everything 
spread right out. 


side her always. Nothing better could have been mentioned to identify 
her. 


; 
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(Well he has.) 

Well I see just at the last some little discovery. It is some 
other thing that comes in. Will you tell me the time now, Miss 
T? [Note 16.] 

(Miss T.: 11.10—five minutes more.) . 

(Well can, you tell me something about the future? Is there 
anything ahead of me that seems to make life worth living really? 
Not the customary pain and grind?) 

You read over the first part of this when she gets it written. 
You will see. The thing moves along. It comes through your 
mediumship. You are going away. You are not always going 
to be in these conditions. 

(Hope, I hope not.) 

You will go out. Have you ever had a great desire to go to 
India? 

(Yes, very strong, to go to places that other people don't fre- 
quent. ) 

You go—I thought so.—You go directly, and ‘tisn't like a tail 
to your kite, like so many other people. 

(Do I go alone, I wonder?) 

You mean a party? 

(No.) 

Have you got a man that you are very fond of? 

( Yes, several.) 

Well I can’t know how it is, properly or anything, but I know 
you go and a man goes with you. 

(Well I hope it is proper!) 

Well I can't stop to see. You make a study of it when you go 
to India, and he does too. 

(Historically, you mean, and from the international stand- 
point ?) 

Well a little more than that. You study these problems; you 
visit so many places, like shrines, you know. 

(Yes. ) 

*Tisn’t right now, it is like an event in the future. You know 
| am afraid I have got to go now. 

(Yes. I hope | shall see you again some -day, Starlight. I 
wish we could have some sittings together because it would be so 
interesting. ) 

Yes. Is your hand numb? 

(Yes, my whole arm is numb.) 


16. My father is still living, as indicated by the communicator. He 
has a ruddy complexion and uses acane. He is not afraid of “teams and 
things,” so far as I know. I have always known him to be a perfectly 
fearless man. I had frequently feared he would not live long. he pre- 
dictions are not verifiable. I am wholly unlike him in my nature. 
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That will come all right. 

(Yes. If I come to Boston—but Boston seems very far away 
when I am busy—I certainly shall... .) 

Does it? Good-bye. Do you know when I took your hand I 
saw Alice right onvit. [Note 17.] 

(Did you?) 

Good-bye. 

(Good-bye, Good-bye, Miss T.) 

(Good-bye.) [Sitter went out. 
I think that Alice is a physical friend. You'd better put that 
down. 

(Yes, I will.) 

I'd better fly, I guess. 

(As soon as you feel comfortable to.) 

Good-bye. I would like to kiss you. 

(1 would like to kiss you.) [Did so.] 

I shall see you some day. 

(Yes, you will.) 

Wasn't she pretty in the face? 

(Yes.) 

I knew it. 

11.17 a. m. 


17. I have a living friend Alice in New York where I am staying. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld at his own request. 


[The following incidents are experiences in the life of a 
gentleman in the business world. My attention was called 
to him by an account of an experience published by some 
correspondent in the Grand Magazine for August 1906. Com- 
munication with Mr. K. led to the recording of other and 


later incidents which follow the one that we quote from the 
Grand Magazine. 


I have made the personal acquaintance of Mr. K. since 
learning of his experiences and can testify that he is an in- 
telligent man, as his writing might well indicate. He has 
been interested, as his letter shows, in psychic phenomena 
for along time. The later experiences here quoted are cor- 
roborated by the testimony of others. Some of them seem 
to be premonitory and others are possibly telepathic. But it 
does not matter how we classify them if we have reason to 
consider their possibly coincidental character. They do not 
suggest their cause in the contents and hence will serve only 


as examples of incidents which later may have a collective 
importance. 


I quote the account in the Grand Magazine because Mr. K. 
vouched for its truth in a later communication and because it 
represents an experience as credible as the others which are 
corroborated. It offers no specific clue to the explanation. 
Neither do the others, tho the possible premonition associated 
with the death of a relative’s child might suggest what source 
we should seek in an explanation. But this is secondary to 
the ascertaining of the facts.—Editor. ] 
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Apparent Clairvoyance. 


The following incident is from the Grand Magazine, and as 
indicated above, is certified by Mr. K. himself, tho here re- 
ported by a second party. ‘The type is apparent to psychic 
researchers. Mr. K., instead of leaving us to copy it, with 
the editorial remarks, has written out the account for us from 
his own copy, and it varies in no detail or expression from 
the printed article, except in a few unimportant words here 
and there merely affecting rhetorical or grammatical struct- 
ure of the sentence. 


May 24, 1906. 
To the Editor “ Strand Magazine,” 


No. 8 South Hampton Street, 
London, England. 


Dear Sir:—I have just finished reading, with much interest, 
the article entitled, ‘“ Phantasms” in your June number, and 
would say that I have for a long time, in fact | might say, always 
been deeply interested in this subject. 

In addition for the last year or so, I have been gifted with the 
power of seeing things that are at least invisible to the average 
human being. While I have not seen anything in the way of a 
ghost or spirit of people who have passed out of this life, I am 
constantly seeing scenes and also people from this life, and give 
you herewith a few instances. 

First—On August 28th, 1905, I received a letter from a Mr. H. 
requesting that I meet him in New York on August 31st, at 9.30 
A. M. at D. G. & T.’s place of business. I left Philadelphia on 
the 7.00 A. M. train on August 31st to keep this engagement. Be- 
fore boarding the train, | bought the morning paper, which I read 
until we passed Trenton, and then being through with the paper, 
I leaned back in my seat and let my mind drift. 

Suddenly I seemed to be sitting in a room facing a door which 
was open, allowing me to see into the next room. ‘The sun was 
shining, or rather I could see the reflection of the sun, the next 
room being lit up by the reflection. Through this door a tall man 
entered ; he was wearing a brown derby hat. This vision I saw 
as distinctly and as clearly as I have ever seen anything in ordi- 
nary life. At the time, I did not know what to make of it, as I 
did not recognize any portion of this scene. 

On arriving in New York, not knowing where D. G. & T.’s 
office was, I asked a police officer to direct me. His instructions 
not being sufficiently clear, I stepped into a cigar store for more 
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information. I give you this to show that I certainly did not 
know anything about the place. I had very little difficulty, how- 
ever, in finding the place. On entering the office of D. G. & T., I 
asked if Mr. H. was in, and I was asked if I was the gentleman 
that Mr. H. expected, and if so, that he had not yet arrived, but 
that they expected him almost any moment, and asked me to take 
a seat and make myself at home, which I did. In sitting down I 
faced the room through which I had entered, and immediately 
recognized the place as the one which I had seen on the train. 
The sun, however, was not shining. I waited patiently, and after 
a short time, the sun came out from under a cloud illuminating 
the next room, as I had seen it in the vision. As soon as this hap- 
pened, I heard footsteps, and the gentleman with the brown derby 
hat appeared, came forward and shook hands with me, mistaking 
me for some one else. ‘This all happened in less than two hours 
from the time I saw the vision. 

Second—Another case which happened early in February of 
this year. While sitting at home after supper, I suddenly found 
myself in my place of business. I was standing near the front 
door. In front of me, leaning on the back of a roll top desk, with 
his back to the door, stood an elderly gentleman, tall, grey hair 
and in his shirt sleeves. I stood facing him at a distance of prob- 
ably three or four feet. A little behind me and to my left was 
another gentleman. I could not place the elderly gentleman in 
the shirt sleeves, but I was positive that | knew him. As the 
vision did not last long I was unable to place him. The gentle- 
man to my left I did not seem to bother with any more than that 
I knew some one was there. I reported this immediately to my 
wife, and the next morning reported it in the office to at least 
three people, stating in addition, that it must come to pass to-day. 
About one o’clock I accidentally stood in the position as men- 
tioned above; I was talking to a gentleman who had been in the 
office all morning, and while doing so, a gentleman passed by the 
front door. Immediately on seeing him, I called to all present, 
“ Here he comes,” as I instantly recognized the man as the one I 
had seen the night before. ‘The man himself had no intention of 
coming to see me, but knowing me and seeing me standing near 
the front door, stepped in. He stood leaning on the roll top desk, 
talking to me, and all the while, I wondered about the shirt 
sleeves. After a while, he complained of the heat in the store, 
and not only removed his overcoat, but also his regular coat, and 
then he went back to his original position in his shirt sleeves, this 
action carrying out the vision completely. 

Third.—A few days ago about a quarter past six o'clock in the 
evening, I had just finished supper, when I suddenly saw before 
me a young lady in a white dress, wearing a black coat, but with- 
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out a hat. I felt positive that I would see her that evening, but 
other than that paid no attention to it. 

Inside of an hour and a half, a number of visitors arrived at 
the house, and she was among them, and was dressed as I| had 
seen her in the vision. 

I learned on making inquiry that at the time I saw her, she 
did not know she was coming to my house. She came by acci- 
dent. She boards with a family in my neighborhood, and the 
head of this family had intended calling on me regarding some 
trifling matter. After supper, and after I had seen the vision, he 
suggested to his family that they accompany him to my house, 
and of course, included the young lady. She states that she did 
not know until five minutes before she came that she was coming. 

These things are constantly occurring and I might add that 
when I see these visions or whatever they may be, when I am 
wide awake, as I was in the above mentioned cases, I know posi- 
tively that they will occur; they have never yet failed, but I am 
unable to tell how soon they will happen, I can only guess at the 
time. Ina general way, the nearer the person or vision is to me, 
the sooner it actually occurs. 

In addition to the above mentioned cases, I have seen any 
number of others, in fact, I am constantly seeing them, and lately 
have but to sit down and become passive, when they seem to 
come of their own accord. 

I might also mention in addition to this, I am constantly ex- 
periencing a still stranger phenomena, which if you are interested 
in, I could write you about another time. 


Yours very truly, 


[The following represents a group of incidents which are 
coincidental and which may be classified variously, tho prob- 
ably telepathy would be preferable to other hypotheses, 
whatever such a view means. ‘They forecast certain events, 
but not in a way to preclude the supposition that the thought 
of another was transferred at the time.—FEditor. ] 


July 16th, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, Secretary, 

Dear Sir :—In reply to yours of the 2nd inst., regarding my ex- 
periences which were published in the Grand Magazine sometime 
ago, and which you asked me to give you, would say that I think 
it better to give you some more recent ones. 

In the first place, | might say that for the last two or three 
years I have been seeing clairvoyantly, at first very little, and 


| — 
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gradually more and more. I cannot always do so when I want to, 
but generally succeed if I try, and in addition, often when I am 
not trying. In addition to seeing, I have also been hearing for 
the last year, although I do not hear as freely as I see, and lately 
the sense of smell has come into play. In each case, whether it 
be seeing, hearing or smelling, it is always something that refers 
to myself, and always something that will happen in the future, 
in anywhere from ten minutes to a week or a month, but they 
never go wrong. I do find, that occasionally when I see some- 
thing, I make a mistake in interpretating what I have seen. In 
other words, I may think that what I have seen refers to a certain 
case, and when it actually occurs, I find it does not, but that it 
refers to something entirely different, but I always find that I 
have seen correctly down to the minutest detail, but that I have 
simply misplaced the scene, and am confident that this is the 
mistake that nearly every medium makes. I have cautioned a 
number of them, telling them never to say what they think a scene 
may mean, but always tell just what they see, and that they might 
add, that they think it means so and so, but never to view a scene 
and give the person only the meaning of it. You will readily see 
that in the latter case you would have no chance of recognizing 
what the medium had seen when it did occur. 

Further, with regard to my own case, I seem to be developing 
more every day and some of the more recent things that have oc- 
curred are as follows :— 

On the morning of July 5th, at 20 minutes of nine, I was 
in my private office, which is but a very small room, and built in 
a store which we use as a steel warehouse. In the office with me 
were two people, namely, the warehouse man and the stenog- 
rapher. Just at the time mentioned, I distinctly smelled cigar 
smoke, and a very good cigar at that. In the first place, I must 
mention that the store had been closed since five o’clock on July 
3rd, and no one up to the time mentioned had been in the store, 
except the ones named. Neither the warehouse man nor myself 
smoke. When I found the odor so strong, I asked the two that 
were present, if they could smell it, and they both tried, but could 
not. I, myself, went into the store to see if some one had come 
in, that we had not noticed, and found that there had not, also 
that the front door was closed and no such odor could have 
reached us from the street. I continued to smell this same odor 
for quite a few minutes, and both the others tried their best to do 
the same, but were unable. Then it passed away. In ten min- 
utes, our salesman came in, smoking a cigar, and on coming close 
to me, blew the smoke into my face, saying, “ What do you think 
of that for a cigar. Had we not better buy a few for our cus- 
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tomers, as I can get a special rate on them?” So much for 
smelling. 

On Sunday morning, July 7th, about half past ten, I suddenly 
saw before me, and quite close, a Miss B. in a white dress, with- 
out a hat. By four o’clock in the afternoon, and I had quite for- 
gotten about her, she was at our house, and in exactly the same 
position as I had seen her. I then remembered having seen her 
in the morning and told her so. 

Again on the morning of July 9th, I awoke and found it was 
daylight and nearly five o'clock and on closing my eyes I sud- 
denly had in my own hands some letters, one of which I partly 
read. ‘They were all from the home office of our company. The 
one which I partly read told us that our monthly report of stock 
on hand was correct, excepting one or two items, one of which 
was the grade of steel which we call SaBeN. The other letters I 
paid no attention to, excepting the last one. I did not read it, 
but noticed distinctly that it was not signed and did not even 
have “ Yours truly” at the bottom of it. On arriving at the 
office on the same day I reported the case to the stenographer, 
who, by the way, makes out our monthly reports, and asked her 
if the last report we had sent in was correct, and she told me she 
was sure it was all right. 

I reported the case to her in detail and at nine o'clock also 
reported the case to our salesman, Mr. M., and was promptly 
laughed at by both of them. The noon mail on Tuesday brought 
several letters from the mill, one of which told us about our report 
just as I had seen it, and the noon mail on Wednesday brought 
the unsigned letter, both of which I have in my possession. 

This sort of thing is constantly occurring, in fact, almost every 
day. Of course, the minor things I do not pay much attention to, 
as I am so accustomed to it, but will keep a record of the more 
important ones, and send them to you from time to time. 

Trusting this may be of some interest to you, I am 

Yours very truly, 
4 


[The following accounts corroborate the narrative of Mr. 
K. The reader will observe that some time had elapsed be- 
fore this corroborative statement was secured. Mr. K. had 
not thought to record his experiences in the manner so de- 
sirable to psychic researchers.—Editor. ] 


Jan. 6th, 1908. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir:—On the morning of July 5th, we were in the pri- 
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vate office of Mr. K when he detected the odor of cigar 
smoke, and he asked us if we noticed it. On being answered in 
the negative, he went out into the store to see if any one had come 
in, or if the front door was open, but he returned again saying no 
one had come in and the front door was closed. 

In a few minutes after that our salesman, Mr. Thomas J. 
M , entered, smoking a cigar, which Mr. K stated 
was of the same odor as he had smelled a few minutes previously. 

Yours very truly, 


ALICE V. Y 
EDW. J. E 


, Stenographer. 
, Warehouseman. 


Jan. 6th, 1908. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—The writer wishes to state that on the morning of 
July 9th, 1907, about 8.30, Mr. K asked me if I was sure 
that our monthly report of stock for June was correct, especially 
with reference to the item of SaBeN (one of our grades) and upon 
answering “ Yes,” he told me of the visions he had had earlier in 
the morning. 

I have read his report to you on this subject, and it is exactly 
as he explained it to me, or in other words, he told me at 8.30 
A. M. on July 9th of both of these visions before either had been 
verified by receipt of the letters. 
Yours very truly, 


ALICE V. Y 


P. S.—Mr. K also reported the above facts to me on my 
arrival at the office the same morning at about 9 o'clock, and I 
remember telling him that he had better change his drinks. 

THOMAS M , Salesman. 


, Stenographer. 


New York, July 20th, 1907. 

I have been permitted to inspect the correspondence men- 
tioned in Mr. K.’s letter and find it as represented. The let- 
ter mentioning the quality of steel referred to is dated July 
8th, 1907, and a letter of July 9th, 1907, mentions some in- 
cidents connected with the same, and a letter of July 11th 
from the company in Syracuse states that Mr. K.’s letter was 
unsigned and that he may have omitted some portion of it. 
The reply to this explains that the oversight may have been 
due to sending a sheet to some other person. In any case 


the dream seems to have been fulfilled in the incident of the 
unsigned letter. 
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The facts then are these. Mr. K.dreamed or had a vision 
of an unsigned letter embodying a report to the company and 
that this letter was unsigned. Also he seems to have felt 
that some exceptions to the report were made. This was on 
July 9th, 1907, and the letter making the corrections was 
dated July 8th, but was received on morning of July gth veri- 
fying the dream or vision. In the letter of July rth the 
company indicated that some part of the report of stock was 
missing and then the letter from Mr. K. of July 12th indi- 
cated how the error had happened. 


Premonition. 


Dec. 16th, 1908. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, Treasurer, 

Dear Sir:—On Tuesday, October 13th, 1908, I went to New 
York on business. While in New York on this visit, | had an ex- 
perience which may be interesting to you. 

My sister, Madam M K , has a studio in New 
York City. I, of course, called on her on Tuesday, as well as 
every day during my visit. On Tuesday evening, on leaving her, 
she told me not to come to her studio before eight o’clock on 
Wednesday morning (October 14th). I awoke about six o’clock 
as this is my usual hour for rising, but did not get up because | 
had no place to go. I stopped at the Grenoble Hotel. I dozed a 
little while longer, and about 7.30, while fully awake, and hearing 
people moving about the hotel, I suddenly saw a vision. 

I saw at some little distance, say fifteen feet approximately, a 
grand piano with a red cover on it, similar to the one that my 
sister has in her studio. The back of the piano was towards me, 
and at the key-board on the base side of it, stood a figure dressed 
like a monk. I was attracted to the figure and examined it 
closely. I found that it appeared to be a man and that the head 
was a skull or death-head. While looking at this vision and won- 
dering what it meant and trying to reason it out (I mention this 
to show you that I really was awake) I saw the figure take hold 
of the lid of the piano and slowly close it and then draw the cover 
over it. Then the vision passed. 

I felt convinced that what I had seen was in reference to my 
sister’s studio. 

Upon seeing her that morning, I told her of my vision, and 
when she asked what it meant, said that it undoubtedly meant 
that she would be compelled to close her piano on account of 
death. (I do not mean permanently.) 

That evening my sister and I called on Mrs. L T 
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whe has a studio in the same building as the sister above named, 
and I told her of my vision. On Thursday afternoon (October 
15th), | repeated the same thing to Mrs. R and her daugh- 
ter, who came to visit my sister. I cannot give you their full 
names nor addresses, but you can obtain same from my sister. 

On coming back to Philadelphia, I also related my experience 
to Miss Alice V. Y. , my stenographer, at the above address, 
and to Mr. John McD (Mr. McD is a member of 
your Society.) 

From that time on, and up until poomaiieay: morning, nothing 
occurred. But on reaching my Office yesterday morning, Decem- 
ber 15th, I found a telegram, stating that my brother’s little girl 
had died at two o’clock that morning. Her home is in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. I immediately called up my sister on the telephone, 
and she, of course, had the same notice of this death, and she left 
for Pittsburgh last night. Incidentally I might mention that my 
brother, the child’s father, was in New York at the time his 
daughter died. 

My sister’s piano is closed. 

You may make such use of this as you see fit, and you can 
call or write to any of the people mentioned. 

Yours very truly, 


Dec. 18th, 1908. 

Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Yours of yesterday received. The matter of J. 
K "s experience of which you write is quite fresh in my 
memory because of its close relation in time to one he had a few 
days before his leaving for New York and which he told me of 
being fulfilled while in the ‘“ Hippodrome” there as related to 
me when he came back which was October 16th. Either that 
afternoon or the following morning he said as near as I can recol- 
lect, “ While in New York, in the hotel across the street from 
where my sister has her studio I (when perfectly awake, con- 
scious and hearing what was going on around me) saw myself as 
if in my sister’s studio occupying what seemed to me an impos- 
sible position with relation to the piano where it was placed where 
I had last seen it. It was open and at the head of it appeared a 
skull or death head with black drapery hanging down towards the 
floor. Then the piano was closed down and the vision faded 
away.” 

I have known Mr. J. K about eight years or more. 
Have always found him reliable. He frequently tells me of such 
things and I him, for they occur frequently, we being pretty much 
in the same boat, though we don’t always agree on a subject. 
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There is another experience in which he played a prominent 
part that happened some years ago and which I look upon as a 
very pronounced forecast. He may give you the account of it 
sometime again. I wish you all success in your investigations. 
I wish you saved from such as have written for “ The Apple- 
ton’s ” and “ Pearson’s,” such articles being the limit of stupidity. 
Why, of the Sybert commission and Coleman Sellers, member of 
The Franklin Institute (I am that too), and “ The University of 
Pennsylvania” Professors! 

By the way, one of the students told me this week of a few of 
them having séances of their own with very pronounced results. 
He borrowed some literature on the subject from me, “A little 
child shall lead them.” 

But I must close before getting too tiresome. 


Very truly yours, 
JOHN McD———. 


P. $.—As to publishing name, I don’t care, only friends might 
think I courted publicity. ‘Tis pleasant shure to see one’s name 
in print.” (?) 

J. McD. 


Dec. 19th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, Secretary, 


Dear Sir:—I have your letter of the 17th inst., regarding the 
experience of Mr. K , and | take pleasure in giving you an 
account of same as he told it to me. 

On Tuesday, October 13th, 1908, Mr. K left Philadel- 
phia early in the morning, to visit some customers in Elizabeth- 
port, Newark and other towns in the northern part of New Jersey. 
He returned again to Philadelphia on Friday afternoon, October 
16th, and on Saturday morning, October 17th, told me of his ex- 
perience. 

He said that late on Tuesday afternoon, he went to New York 
City and stopped at the Grenoble Hotel. In the evening, he went 
to visit his sister, Madam M i . who has a studio 
near there. Before leaving his sister, he arranged to call on her 
at eight o’clock on Wednesday morning. 

He awoke about six o’clock on Wednesday morning, and this 
being too early to get up, he went to sleep again, and wakening 
again about seven, laying in bed thinking, a vision appeared to 
him. Some distance from him he saw a grand piano with a red 
cover on it. He seemed to be at the back of the piano, and at the 
base side of the keyboard stood a figure dressed in black, looking 
like a monk. Looking at this closely, he noticed this figure had 
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a skull’s head. This figure then reached over, took the lid of the 
piano and closed it, and also pulled down the red cover. 
The vision then passed, and upon thinking the matter over 
Mr. Kk recognized the piano as the one in his sister’s studio, 
and that through a death, his sister’s piano would be closed. 

When he called on his sister he told her of his vision, and he 
also told three others in New York about it. 

On Tuesday morning, December 15th, at 8.20 A. M. a tele- 
gram came into the office, addressed to J. K I signed for 
this and upon opening it (as is my custom for all telegrams) I 
found that it told of the death of his brother’s little daughter. 
At 8.30 Mr. K came in and I, of course, gave him the tele- 
gram. He then called his sister up on the long distance telephone 
and found she had also received a telegram telling of this death. 
She told him that the little girl’s father, Julius G. K , was 
in New York, and had left two hours before to go home to Pitts- 
burgh, as he had also received a telegram. 

On the same day, Tuesday, December 15th, Madame K 
left New York at 11 o'clock, came to Philadelphia and then left 
Philadelphia at 8.58 P. M. to go to Pittsburgh. 

This follows out the vision, as Madame K. was com- 
pelled to close her piano and the studio on account of this death. 

Yours very truly, 
ALICE V. Y———. 


New York, Sunday. [Dec. 27th, 1908.] 
Mr. James Hyslop, 
Dear Sir:—I am very pleased to be able to corroborate Mr. 
}. & ’s story. It is easy to tell you the date, as I was and 
am very impressed by what he told me. As near as possible this 
is what he said, “ [ arrived in New York from Pittsburgh too late 
to go to see my sister, Madame Kk , and over the telephone 
agreed to breakfast with her the following morning about 6.30. I 
was awake in bed when I saw come before me as it were, a room, 
in it a grand piano with a red cover over it and the lid of the 
piano open, and as I looked I saw a figure beside the piano, a 
symbolical figure draped, and the head was a death’s head and it 
closed the lid of the piano.” I asked Mr. K what it meant, 
and he said that no doubt through the death of someone Mrs. 
K would close her piano and leave her studio. The date 
was lVednesday evening the 25th Nov., that he told me this. 

He also said he wished very much to have you come to Mrs. 
K ’s studio to talk this thing over. 


If you find it necessary to mention my name you may do so, 
and to show you how impressed I was by what he saw, when 
‘phoned me last Tuesday morning and told me of 


Mrs. K 


her niece’s death, I turned to my friend and said, * Do you re- 
member what I told you Mr. K said?” 
Believe me Yours very truly, 


T 


New York, Dec. 29th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Dr. Hyslop:—On my return from Pittsburgh whither I 
had gone to attend a funeral I found your letter of December 17th, 
in which you ask me to give an account of my brother J. 
K experience. 

On Wednesday morning, October 14th, while paying me a 
visit at my studio my brother told me the following :— 

M you must not be surprised if in a short time you will 


have to close your piano. On my asking why, he said: This 
morning I saw a grand piano with a red cover and open like 
yours, on one side a figure appeared, and closed the instrument. 
It was death. 

I am sorry to say that I did have to close my piano as my little 
niece died very suddenly on December 15th. 


M K 
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“A Theory of Mind.” By John Lewis March. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1908. 


This book is too scholastic and too full of facts of an interest- 
ing nature, to be summed up in a short review of this character. 
Dr. March has elaborated a definite theory which, he conceives, 
explains mind, matter, the relation of one to the other, and the 
position of both in the universe. It is a sort of monism, identify- 
ing mind and matter as the same, yet clinging somewhat also to 
Cliffords mind-stuff theory. The position, as summed up by 
Dr. March himself, is this: “‘ Matter to itself is mind; mind as 
it reflects itself to another mind is matter. Matter and mind are 
thus to be considered identical.” On the next page but one, we 
read: ‘ The realm of mind is the realm of matter, as that realm 
is to itself.” Dr. March contends that, although there may be 
many objections to his theory, the whole trend of modern science 
is in favor of it, and away from any sort of dualism. This the au- 
thor endeavors to maintain at length through the rest of the 
book,—chapters being devoted to “fusion,” “the elements of 
mind,” “the building up of the mind,” “ first truths,” “ similarity 
of the instincts,” “ the maternal instinct,” “ the personal instinct,” 
“the social instinct,” and the “ social units.” 

The exception one might take to it, as to all books of a similar 
nature, is that it does not go far enough. The philosophical con- 
troversy as to the nature of mind and matter, and their relation 
to one another and to the universe, will probably go on for many 
years before it is solved,—if indeed it ever is solved. The only 
rational, final and satisfactory method of determining the correct- 
ness of any theory is to refer to known facts. If the theory covers 
and explains all these facts in a satisfactory way, it is probable 
that the theory is true. If it does not so explain them, there is 
direct evidence that the theory is erroneous. Viewed from our 
standpoint, then, one might call upon Dr. March to explain upon 
his theory, the facts of psychic research; and he would of course 
be totally unable to explain them. Let these facts be established, 
therefore, and his theory, together with all others of a similar 
nature, must fall to the ground and be proven erroneous,—no 
matter how logical or accurate, they may be, or with what detail 
they may be elaborated. The issue, in other words, is not a philo- 


sophical, but a scientific one, and it can only be determined by the 
facts in the case. 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 
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“The Maid of France,” by Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1909. 

This vigorous new book by Lang gives a concise account of 
the life and death of Jeanne D’Arc, based upon first-hand accurate 
historical information and forms a reply to M. Anatole France’s 
book on Jeanne D’Arc, issued some time ago in France. The par- 
ticular interest to our readers would lie, not so much in the actual 
biographical account, nor in the details of her military exploits, 
nor yet in the valuable historical side-lights which Mr. Lang is 
enabled to throw upon her life and fortunes; but in the psycho- 
logical analysis of the Maid and her visions, furnished by Mr. 
Lang. The whole tone of the book is, in fact, a defence of the 
supernormal or inspirational source of these visions and voices, 
and he has discussed this question at length and as scientifically 
as may be desired, in a separate Appendix. In this, he quotes the 
opinion of various eminent neurologists and their views on 
Jeanne, but comes to the conclusion that such views are unable to 
account for the facts. It is hardly necessary to say that France, 
in his estimate of the Maid, came to the conclusion that she rep- 
resented little more than a hysteric.—swayed by enthusiasm and 
capable of swaying others in moments of a nation’s upheavals. 
Andrew Lang replies at length to this view, and contends that, 
no matter how “ neurotic” Jeanne might have been,—her achieve- 
ments and the nature of the voices inspiring her, remain positively 
unaccounted for. He shows, further, that there is no evidence 
whatever, physiological, mental or moral, to show that Jeanne 
was hysterical, or neurotic or possessed of any of the qualities 
which should entitle,modern psychiatrists to classify her in any 
way as an abnormal type. 

The book can heartily be recommended to those interested in 
psychic research. 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 


